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LI  can’t  play  a  harp 
with  a  hammer 


Chapter  3  of  the  story  of  the  American  Can  Company. 
These  advertisements  are  appearing  regularly  in  this  magazine. 


A(iOOD  many  canners  seem  to  forget 
that  equipment  has  progressed  tpiite 
as  astonishingly  as  cans.  You  walk  into 
some  splendid  cannery,  where  every  other 
method  is  beyond  reproach —  ^  ~ 

only  to  find  closing  machines  as  ^ 

out-of-date  as  a  bicycle-built- 

Closing  today’s  cans  with  f 
yesterday’s  closing  machines  is  fi 

like  playing  a  harp  with  a  ham- 
mer.  And  to  expect  perfect  lOBH 

results  is  little  short  of  folly. 


To  it  we  were  able  to  attract  the  cream 
of  engineering  skill — men  who  could  study 
the  closing  machine  problem;  who  could 
see  what  canners  need;  who  could  develop, 
and  keep  on  developing,  ma- 
chines  that  excel  any  and  all 
available. 

We’ve  been  pretty  proud  of 
every  Canco  machine.  They 
are  the  sweetest  pieces  of  mech- 
anism  you  ever  saw.  Each  is 
built  on  a  stationary  principle 
to  do  away  with  spin  and  spill. 
Each  is  accurate,  flexible, 
dependable,  swift  as  greased 
lightning  —  each  a  sturdy  con- 
tribution  to  better,  more  profit¬ 
able  canning. 

When  up  to  the  minute,  high  speed  ma¬ 
chines  are  right  at  hand,  doesn’t  it  seem  a 
bit  wasteful  to  fiddle  around  with  out-of- 
date  ecjuipment  ? 


A  good  many  years  ago  we 
felt  as  we  do  today — that  clos-  , 

ing  machines  should  be  built  -  - 

by  the  company  which  makes  the  cans 
^  and  built  to  keep  pace  with  the  cans 
themselves.  That’s  why  we  organized  the 
Closing  ^lachine  Section  of  our  Equip¬ 
ment  Division. 


American  Can  Company 
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IVc  excel  Our  Latels 

rv-TDesi/ir^  arctKeHi/dvcstrStarvdai 

^rt  isticylRerit  jbr  0on^ercial  \&Iue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

C>tecKer  LitKogreLpl\ic  <2>. 

RocKeater,  N.'VT 


PLANTS 

mr  OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MIU.I0N  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 


CLARKS  BURG,  W 
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AYARS  NEW  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


TOMATOES 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 


SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


JUICE  REGULATOR 


COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


I^TJT;LESTpWN,^PEN  N 


i^yai3  I>iaohine  Company 


Salem,  II. J 


Gentlemen 


Having  Installed  your  new  Universal  Bean  and  Tomato 
Filler  tblo  season,  must  say  that  It  works  perfectly  on 
cut  beans.  He  have  eliminated  the  labor  used  for 
Inspection  of  fill. 

From  the  appearance  of  its  operation,  we  believe  that 
the  filler  will  work  likewise  on  tomatoes. 


Youis  very  truly 


LITTLESTOWN  CAWIIING  COMPANY  IKC 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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oirtistic 


Real  Arties  make  our  label  designs.  Article 
labels  that  ^and  out  on  the  shelves  please  the 
dealers  and  help  sales.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  by  arti^ic  labels. 
“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  produdlion  because  they  work  right  on  auto¬ 
matic  labelers.  brand  names 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  factory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where  information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — may  be  had  without  charge. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 

_ COLOR  PRINTINC  IfEAOOtJARTERS 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md.. 


Manufacturers  of 


Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty -five  Page  Catalog 
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QUALITY 

TINPLATES 


OR. 


V^XJE 


s 


ATI  SFACTIOlsr 


jAi; 


INSIST  UPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAM) 


AS>  r»X(VtrUE<VOTlJRESI>  BY 

THE  MEUNGRIFFITH  CQ 


PHOise-CA»«BtPir-  514. 
CABUeCAAM 
ea.iri  -  c>vxaj=>iisFs 


CARDIFF 

ENGLAND 


BCTTn-EVS 
B-C.-  5T5#  6X>mOM 
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The  Off  Season 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyora 


K.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  a  i/ 

Green  rea  Vtnera 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO.,  Ltd. 


Ogden,  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  Model  Viner 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Sait  Lake  City,  Utah 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15,  192S 

(REEVES  Transiiiisiiiiih) 


can  be  made  a  season 
of  profit. 


There  are  products  which  can 
be  put  up  during  the  usual 
‘shut  down’  period. 


For  instance,  pork  and  Beans 
—a  ready  seller. 

Blanched  on  the  MONITOR 
Blancher,  the  Beans  are  process¬ 
ed  nicely  for  this  purpose. 


Why  not  stay  busy  all  year. 
Your  overhead  is  there,  whether 
you  run  or  not. 
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PARAMOUNT 

It  matters  little  how  carefully  the  canner  selects  his 
raw  materials,  or  how  much  he  pays  for  them,  if  canned 
products  are  not  clean  and  pure  when  the  can  is  opened, 
the  housewife  will  use  no  more  of  them. 

This  is  why  hundreds  of  canners  depend  upon  the  use 
of 


to  maintain  the  cleanliness  of  their  equipment  and  processes. 

Their  experience  in  the  use  of  Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  has  proved  how  dependable,  how  uniform,  and  with  what 
amazing  regularity  it  maintains  a  safe,  protective,  sanitary  cleanliness 
throughout  the  season. 

Can  it  be  other  than  good  business  judgment  to  profit  by  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  place  an  order  with  your  supply  house  for  this  unusual 
product? 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


I 


When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


“BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 
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More 


Canned  Corn 


Packers  are  generally  recognizing  that  increased  demand  for  canned 
corn  is  best  stimulated  by  constantly  improving  the  quality  and  fairly 
labelling  their  packs. 

One  can  of  good  corn  helps  sell  another. 

More  and  more  progressive  Canners  everywhere  find  in  Continental 
plain  and  enamel  lined  cans,  unequaled  closing  machines,  laboratory 
research  and  service,  a  combination  which  is  helping  them  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Companyi 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  DETROIT  ALBANY,  GA.  DALLAS 

CINCINNATI  OAKLAND  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEEUNG  NEW  ORLEANS  LOS  ANGELES  SYRACUSE  DENVER 

PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CLEARING  NASHVILLE  SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE  BOSTON  CANONSBURG  HURLOCK,  MI).  BEDFORD,  VA. 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 
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will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
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EDITORIALS 

WE  LIVE  IN  A  PARADISE— We  are  particularly 
fortunate,  this  week,  in  being  able  to  present  to 
our  readers  an  intimate  view  of  the  canning 
industry  in  Germany,  covering  its  origin,  development, 
war-effects  and  present  rehabilitating.  Mr.  Karl  Mark- 
hard,  a  delightfully  cultured  gentleman  of  the  highest 
German  type,  and  now  what  might  be  called  Director 
of  the  Canning  Industry  in  Germany,  wrote  this  article 
especially  for  the  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and 
we  know  you  will  enjoy  it,  as  we  did. 

As  Mr.  Markhard  states,  he  made  a  trip  through 
America  in  1925,  visiting  canning  plants  in  many 
States  and  many  of  the  can  making  and  other  canning 
machinery  and  supply  plants,  and  he  did  this  as  the 
agent  of  the  German  Government.  We  do  not  think 
we  are  unfair  to  him  when  we  say,  that  upon  his  return 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  just  before  starting  on  his 
return  trip  home,  he  expressed  in  our  office  the  feeling 
that  canning  in  America  was  too  great  an  undertaking 
for  his  country.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  immense, 
upon  a  too  great  scale  to  ever  be  possible  in  Europe. 
It  surpassed  anything  he  ever  expected  to  find,  for  we 
remember  his  remarking:  “In  one  cannery  in  California 
they  can  more  peaches  in  one  day  than  we  could  raise 
in  the  whole  Empire  of  Germany  in  an  entire  season,” 
and  he  emphasized  the  remark  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  a  play  of  the  hands  which  clearly  de¬ 
noted  helplessness.  His  country  could  not  expect  to 
even  approximate  the  canning  industry  in  this  country. 
In  his  article  he  shows  why  this  is  so.  Most  of  us 
would  have  expected  this  on  the  ground  of  the  lack  of 
acreage  in  the  old  countries  to  grow  sufficient  canning 
crops  to  make  the  business  profitable,  which  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  populations  of  all  these 
old  European  countries  is  too  great  to  permit  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  crops  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  We 
are  now  in  this  same  position  as  regards  the  raising 
of  beef  and  meat  cattle — our  great  ranges  have  been 
cut  up  into  town  sites  and  villages,  and  we  feel  the 
effects  of  this  in  the  tremendously  high  prices  of  all 
meats.  Europe  long  ago  discarded  the  use  of  meat, 
except  in  a  most  limited  manner,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  is  obliged  to  raise  its  other  food  crops  on  small 


plots,  which  they  make  produce  as  no  acres  in  America 
are  made  to  yield.  They  are  forced  by  necessity  to  do 
this.  But  there  is  another  and  even  more  astounding 
feature  to  the  matter  and  that  is  that  their  climate  is 
not  conducive  to  the  growth  of  even  the  hardiest  of 
the  vegetables.  The  writer  states  that  even  tomatoes 
do  not  always  ripen  in  Germany.  Get  that  picture  of 
the  situation,  add  to  it  the  density  of  population  which 
prescribes  the  use  of  great  areas  of  land  for  such  crops, 
and  yet  provides  the  additional  mouths  to  be  fed,  and 
you  have  a  picture  that  should  make  you  thank  God 
for  the  wonderful  blessings  under  which  you  live  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Markhard’s  article  ought  to  make  every  man  in 
this  country  and  Canada  prouder  than  ever  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  of  his  industry,  and  fill  all  of  them  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  worthy  of  both,  in  full  measure.  In 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  America,  which 
includes  Canada,  is  a  veritable  paradise :  a  lavish  abun¬ 
dance  of  every  kind  of  food  and  a  climate  that  is  un¬ 
matched  in  all  the  universe.  And  it  is  well  for  you 
to  realize  what  you  have. 

Q  EE  WHAT  YOU  BUY— BUY  IN  GLASS  —  Since 
^  that  phrase  was  first  coined  millions  of  dollars 
^  and  untold  energies  have  been  spent  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  consuming  public ;  really  magnificent  work 
from  the  advertising  experts’  viewpoint,  including  the 
founding  of  special  journals  which  have  had  a  higher 
degree  of  support  than  any  other  factor  in  journalism 
ever  before  had.  And  yet  there  was  probably  never 
before  such  a  complete  “dud.”  The  effort  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  an  ell,  much  less  an  inch,  the  while  the  can, 
against  which  the  “knock”  was  directed,  has  gone  for¬ 
ward  with  leaps  and  bounds.  We  do  not  say  this  in 
harsh  criticism  or  animosity,  but  because  the  situation 
is  unique  and  puzzling.  The  support  of  this  glass  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  producers,  supply  men  and  users  has  been 
simply  marvelous;  they  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  what  seemed  to  be  excellent  advertising,  well  placed, 
well  worded  and  none  wasted.  And  they  have  gone 
even  further:  they  have  dressed  up  the  general  quality 
and  methods  of  producing  the  jams,  jellies,  condiments, 
etc.,  and  have  given  the  buying  public  better  value  for 
its  money  than  was  formerly  the  case.  And  yet  there 
is  only  one  branch  of  the  glass  industry,  and  that  a 
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completely  new  one,  that  can  claim  considerable  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  that  is  the  mayonnaise  industry. 
Mayonnaise  has  been  commercially  made  only  a  few 
years,  has  always  been  and  must  always  be  packed  in 
glass.  We  speak  of  course  of  foods,  for  the  glass  mak¬ 
ers  have  had  wonderful  business  since  the  advent  of 
the  “noble  experiment,”  in  furnishing  bottles  for  an 
endless  array  of  “soft”  drink  substitutes,  combinations 
of  synthetic  flavors,  synthetic  sweeteners,  and  syn¬ 
thetic  food  values ;  but  if  they  had  had  to  depend  upon 
glass  for  foods  they  would  have  been  in  a  bad  way. 

Look  about  you  in  the  retail  stores  of  every  kind  and 
you  will  And  the  same  arrays  of  old  favorites:  pre¬ 
serves,  jams,  jellies,  catsups,  olive  oils  (though  this 
article  is  now  almost  entirely  packed  in  cans),  olives, 
pickles,  etc.,  but  you  will  fail  to  notice  any  great  addi¬ 
tion  of  fruits  or  vegetables  in  glass,  except  in  the  ultra 
high-class  groceries,  and  there  these  glassed  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  regarded  as  the  height  of  luxuries,  as 
indeed  they  are  throughout  all  consumerland.  To  our 
mind  there  is  the  reason  for  this  worst  of  all  “flops” 
in  advertising :  such  glassed  products  have  always  been 
held  in  such  high  regard  that  they  are  specialties  of 
specialties,  and  no  amount  of  advertising  will  ever 
make  them  staples.  The  attempt  was  Don  Quixotic, 
and  the  result  could  have  been  predicted  by  anyone 
with  even  a  faint  acquaintance  with  food  and  food 
habits.  And  that  is  why  it  was  never  necessary  for 
the  canned  foods  fraternity  to  fight  back  against  the 
many  unfavorable,  not  to  say  absolutely  unfair,  means 
that  were  taken,  with  canned  foods  as  the  victims. 

With  an  improved  quality  in  the  jams,  jellies,  pre¬ 
serves,  condiments,  etc.,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  consumers  will  take  more  of  the  goods,  and 
the  business  accordingly  be  built  up  to  greater  propor¬ 
tions  than  now  shown;  but  the  glassing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  never  assume  great  proportions,  and  if 
they  could  be  raised  to  such  proportions  by  making 
them  staples,  they  would  not  pay  to  produce.  So  the 
dilemma  but  grows  worse.  If  the  glass  people  can  con¬ 
vert  our  consumers  into  eaters  of  jams  and  jellies  for 
breakfast,  in  other  words  make  Englishmen  of  the 
Americans,  they  may  expect  due  returns  from  their 
efforts,  but  not  otherwise,  and  it  needs  hardly  be  said 
that  that  possibility  is  very  remote,  not  to  say  totally 
impossible. 

Looked  at  in  a  sensible  way  you  cannot  expect  the 
people  to  eat  jams  and  jellies  like  they  eat  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  other  items  of  the  main  meal.  The  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  in  a  regular  meal  must  be  five  or  ten 
to  one,  and  the  market  demand  must,  of  necessity,  keep 
pace  with  that.  A  jar  of  jelly,  or  bottle  of  catsup, 
mayonnaise  or  other  condiment,  lasts  over  several 
meals,  even  where  kiddies  are  around,  whereas  a  can  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  goes  at  the  one  sitting.  That  is 
the  gauge  by  which  the  proposition  must  be  measured, 
and  the  answer  is,  therefore,  not  surprising. 


According  to  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  close  surveillance  was  kept  not  only  over  the  can¬ 
ning  processes  and  the  type  of  raw  material  used  in 
the  various  canneries,  but  also  over  the  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  as  evidenced  by  the  nearly  500  factory  inspections 
made  and  the  examination  of  1,100  investigational 
samples  of  various  canned  vegetables,  including  aspar¬ 
agus,  beans,  corn,  peas,  pimientos,  pumpkin,  squash, 
sauerkraut,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 

Twenty-three  seizures,  totaling  4,400  cases  of  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  canned  vegetables  were  made 
and  27  citations  to  hearings  to  show  cause  why  crim¬ 
inal  prosecution  should  not  be  instituted  were  issued. 
Two  cases  have  already  been  recommended  for  prose¬ 
cution,  with  more  to  follow. 

The  more  flagrant  violations  found  resulting  in  reg¬ 
ulatory  action  were :  the  use  of  decomposed  material  in 
tomato  products  such  as  tomato  puree  and  catsup  re¬ 
sulting  from  inadequate  trimming  of  the  raw  stock  or 
the  use  of  trimmings,  skins  and  cores  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pulp;  the  addition  of  water,  seepage  juice 
or  cyclone  juice  to  canned  tomatoes;  the  canning  of 
beans  excessively  infected  with  anthracnose;  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  corn  with  field  corn,  undeclared  added 
starch  or  preservatives ;  the  misrepresentation  of 
soaked  dried  vegetables  as  fresh;  the  use  of  artificial 
color  to  conceal  inferiority;  spoilage  due  to  improper 
processing  such  as  the  use  of  too  low  temperatures  or 
too  short  a  time  to  insure  sterilization;  short  weight 
and  slack  filling,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  domestically  produced  canned  veg¬ 
etables,  supervision  was  also  maintained  over  imported 
products.  A  total  of  197  lots  of  canned  and  dried  veg¬ 
etables  offered  for  entry  at  Eastern  ports  were  de¬ 
tained  because  of  violations  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

In  general,  according  to  Mr.  Wharton,  the  vast  bulk 
of  canned  vegetables  which  annually  finds  its  way  to 
the  American  table  is  clean,  sound,  wholesome  and 
properly  prepared.  Regulatory  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  during  past  years,  together 
with  the  efforts  of  the  better  elements  in  the  canning 
trade  to  constantlv  improve  the  quality  of  canned 
foods,  have  been  the  determining  factors  in  breaking 
down  the  old  prejudices  against  canned  foods  and 
justifying  the  present  confidence  of  the  public  in  these 
products. 

v\ 

'  FRANK  A.  GOLSCH  DEAD 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Frank  Addison  Golsch,  manager  of  our  Bloomington 
office,  on  Sunday,  August  18,  1929,  at  Rochester,  Minn. 
He  was  faithful  unto  the  end.  Jones  Bros.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

PAUL  FISHBACK  DENIES  HE’S  DEAD 


THE  PURE  FOOD  AUTHORITIES  At'TIVE  T  ^  attempting  to  recount  the  death  of  the  Treasurer 

of  the  Brokers  Association,  Mr.  Robt.  H.  Dietz,  the 
headlines  said  “Secretary.” 

CANNED  vegetables  received  intensive  attention  Paul  assures  us  the  announcement  is  premature,  and 
under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  during  we  agree  with  him,  and  further  we  hope  Paul  Fish- 
the  project  year  ending  March  1,  1929,  by  the  back  the  Secretary  will  continue  on  for  years  to  come. 
Western  Inspection  District  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  In-  for  his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Brokers’  Associa- 
secticide  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  tion.  For  he  is  a  real  power  in  that  organization,  and 
Agriculture,  far  from  being  dead.  More  power  to  you,  Paul. 
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Rail,  State  Road  and  Water  Shipments 


Cambridge,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Famous  AMSCO- 
JUNIOR  Closing 
Machine 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Maryland's  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 


Manufacturers  of 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service 
Max  Ams  Amsco-Junior 
and  Bliss  Closing  Machines 


VM  HOIST  jk 


STEAM 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis 

SERUNpUPNAN 


B 


Om  SPECIAL  CRATES  for  those 

CANNING%^  MACHINERY  canners  who  want  full  protec- 

J!  Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  Canning  Plant”  *"*”*“' 


RETORTS 
Electric  Welded 
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TOMATOES 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  August  24,  1929— Will  not  be  over 
50  per  cent  with  us.  Our  acreage  is  about  same  as  last 
year.  Still  continues  hot  and  dry.  Will  have  to  have 
more  favorable  season  from  now  on  to  get  the  above- 
mentioned  yield. 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  August  20,  1929— Acreage  nor¬ 
mal.  Very  dry.  Cannot  have  normal  yield  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Looked  promising  up  to  a  week  ago,  but  we  are 
having  very  dry,  hot  weather  at  this  time,  and  if  we 
do  not  get  rain  in  the  next  few  days,  canners  will  not 
be  able  to  deliver  their  future  sales. 

Hindsville,  Ark.,  August  24,  1929— The  acreage  was 
not  all  planted.  There  was  too  much  rain  early,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  very  hot  weather,  which  burned  the  first 
crop  of  the  earliest  tomatoes.  The  weather  continues 
dry  and  the  production  will  be  wonderfully  cut  if  rain 
and  cooler  weather  does  not  relieve  us  soon.  It  seems 
now  that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  some  canners 
to  make  pro-rata  delivery  of  futures. 

Modesto,  Calif.,  August  21,  1929—100  per  cent  acre¬ 
age  and  have  prospect  of  100  per  cent  crop. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  August  24,  1929— Have  only  75  per 
cent  of  our  usual  acreage.  If  we  have  favorable  weath¬ 
er  and  late  frost,  can  then  have  only  a  fair-sized  pack. 

Fortville,  Ind.,  August  26,  1929— Acreage  80  per  cent 
of  normal  year.  Crop  conditions  less  favorable  than 
last  year.  Pack  will  begin  about  September  1st.  Must 
have  late  frost  to  get  50  per  cent  pack. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  26,  1929  —  Prospective 
yield  poor,  due  to  unusually  wet  weather  during  and 
following  planting.  Poor  root  system  was  developed, 
which  has  not  been  sufficient  to  withstand  the  long- 
continued  dry  spell. 

Lexington,  Ind.,  August  26,  1929 — Southern  Indiana 
as  a  whole  has  been  badly  hurt  on  account  of  six  weeks’ 
dry  weather.  Our  crop  is  cut  fully  40  per  cent. 

Sheridan,  Ind.,  August  22,  1929 — At  present  they 
look  fair.  Expect  about  80  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield. 

Sidney,  Ind.,  August  24,  1929 — Acreage  about  same 
as  last  year.  At  present  indications  are  that  yield  will 
be  better  than  last  year. 

Tell  City,  Ind.,  August  26,  1929 — 80  per  cent. 

Vallonia,  Ind.,  August  26,  1929 — Acreage  set  about 
25  per  cent  above  normal.  Dry  weather,  following  rainy 
spring,  caused  a  light  set;  would  estimate  about  a  50 
per  cent  set.  They  are  ripening  slow  on  account  of  cool 
nights.  Friday,  August  23rd,  had  heavy  rain,  hail  and 
high  wind,  nearing  a  cyclone,  blew  smoke  stacks  down 
at  factory.  Hail  seemed  to  be  more  along  river  bot¬ 
toms.  Damaged  about  75  acres  at  least  33  Va  per  cent. 
At  this  date  we  would  estimate  our  crop  (with  frost 
holding  off  until  October  10th)  at  50  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Vienna,  Ind.,  August  27,  1929— Looks  like  we  might 
have  60  per  cent  of  an  average  pack.  Plants  suffered 
with  the  drouth;  but  had  a  nice  rain  last  week  which, 
we  think,  will  help  the  late  fields.  Have  just  started 
canning. 


Vincennes,  Ind.,  August  27,  1929 — Southeastern  In¬ 
diana  plants:  Dry  weather  has  greatly  reduced  yield 
on  what  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  banner  crop. 
Sections  of  practically  every  field  are  affected  and  the 
condition  is  becoming  serious.  Rains  are  needed  badly. 

Southwestern  Indiana  Plants — Indications  were  for 
an  early  pack,  but  cool  nights  put  a  definite  stop  to  the 
ripening.  A  few  hot  winds  affected  the  vines,  but  local 
showers  have  improved  the  situation  during  the  past 
few  days.  The  ripening  is  slow,  and  although  the  yield 
has  been  reduced,  the  quality  is  very  fine.  We  antici¬ 
pate  a  gradual  increase  of  deliveries  this  week,  with 
the  peak  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Bloomingdale,  Md.,  August  24,  1929— Acreage  about 
normal.  Season  very  dry,  causing  a  great  many  of 
them  to  dry  rot  on  vines  and  great  many  of  blossoms 
not  setting.  No  rain  in  sight. 

Goldsboro,  Md.,  August  25,  1929— Acreage  normal. 
Yield  80  per  cent. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  August  26,  1929 — We  expect  a  normal 
crop. 

Brush  Creek,  Mo.,  August  26,  1929  — The  crop  is 
about  half  of  normal,  with  only  half  of  the  factories 
running  in  Laded  county  this  year. 

Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio,  August  26,  1929—300  acres. 
Condition  of  crop  about  75  per  cent.  Plenty  of  stem 
rot. 

New  Church,  Va.,  August  24,  1929— About  80  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  Acreage  about  15  per  cent  above  nor¬ 
mal.  Plants  not  fruited. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  August  26,  1929— Our  acre¬ 
age  is  about  5  per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  Yield  will 
be  smaller,  owing  to  three  days  of  high  temperature  in 
July  which  destroyed  the  bloom.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
positively  what  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  at  this  time, 
but' hardly  think  it  will  be  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Our 
anticipated  pack  is  sold.  Jobbers  are  demanding  imme¬ 
diate  shipments. 

CORN 

Sheridan,  Ind.,  August  22,  1929— Owing  to  the 
drought  we  are  expecting  a  50  per  cent  yield. 

~incennes,  Ind.,  August  27,  1929— Southeastern  In¬ 
diana  Plants — Hot  winds  are  causing  com  to  fire.  Full 
ears  are  few  and  a  big  percentage  of  nubbins  is  affect¬ 
ing  the  yield.  Rains  would  help  late  plantings,  but  60 
per  cent  of  the  crop  is  already  affected  to  a  point  where 
there  is  little  chance  of  improvement. 

Bloomingdale,  Md.,  August  24,  1929— We  are  going 
to  have  on  about  normal  acreage  the  shortest  crop  in 
years.  Some  of  the  growers  not  pulling,  others  getting 
less  than  one-quarter  ton  per  acre.  Poor  quality.  Not 
making  over  75  per  cent  average  cans  to  ton.  Not  of¬ 
fering  any  corn  on  market  at  this  time. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  August  24,  1929 — We  have  had  a 
little  rain  here  during  the  past  24  hours,  but  the  good 
of  it  won’t  last  long.  So  far  the  condition  of  our  crop 
is  just  about  80  per  cent  of  a  ten-year  average,  with 
some  of  the  crop  very  spotted. 
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ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


MADE  BY 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

^  Edward  Ermold  Company 

V  Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

%  -f  ^ 

f  Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

'  B^NCHES-M\  Ovar  the  World 
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Lodi,  Wis.,  August  26,  1929 — Very  dry.  Showers 
won’t  help  very  much ;  need  a  good,  soaking  rain.  Un¬ 
less  the  drought  and  hot  weather  last  too  long,  we  may 
get  a  15  per  cent  pack.  Acreage  same  as  last  year. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  August  24,  1929 — We  have  just 
started  packing,  but  expect  to  run  steadily  from  now 
on.  Yield  on  first  few  fields  below  our  expectations. 
Crosby  cutting  about  600  cans  to  ton;  quality  good. 
Evergreen  looking  fair.  Do  not  look  for  more  than  75 
per  cent  normal  crop.  Blackbirds  damaging  some 
fields. 

PEAS 

New  Holstein,  Wis.,  August  26,  1929 — Our  pack  was 
60  per  cent  of  normal,  with  quality  in  Alaskas  good, 
and  sweets,  which  were  mostly  all  damaged  by  pea  lice, 
turned  out  a  poor  quality. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  August  24,  1929 — Acreage  about 
15  per  cent  larger  than  last  season.  Yield:  Alaskas 
only  slightly  below  normal.  Sweets  damaged  by  heavy 
storm  July  25th,  and  some  acreage  abandoned.  Total 
crop  about  same  as  last  season  from  the  larger  acreage. 

CABBAGE 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  26,  1929 — Prospective  crop 
poor.  Dry  weather  this  summer  has  materially  cut  the 
prospective  yield,  especially  of  early  cabbage. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  August  26,  1929 — Looks  good. 
With  an  occasional  rain  during  the  next  four  weeks, 
should  have  a  good  crop. 

PUMPKIN 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  26,  1929— Prospects  good. 

CUCUMBERS 

Sidney,  Ind.,  August  24,  1929 — Acreage  about  60  per 
cent  of  last  year.  Indications  at  present  are  that  we 
will  have  about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

New  Church,  Va.,  August  24,  1929 — About  normal 
acreage,  but  crop  75  per  cent.  Not  formed  up  as  usual. 

BEETS 

Lodi,  Wis.,  August  26,  1929— Altogether  too  dry. 
Good  showers  -would  help  this  crop.  Expect  a  50  per 
cent  crop,  of  which  only  50  per  cent  will  be  cut. 

BEANS 

New  Holstein,  Wis.,  August  26,  1929 — Green  Limas: 
Will  start  packing  this  week  and  estimate  the  yield  to 
be  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  last  year. 

FRUIT 

Sierra  Madre,  Calif.,  August  21,  1929  —  Citrus:  I 
have  1,200  trees.  Crop  for  1930  not  over  40  per  cent 
of  1929. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  August  26,  1929  —  Red  Sour 
Cherries:  About  40  per  cent  normal  crop,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  1925  crop.  Packing  season  has  been 
over  for  two  weeks. 

Apples:  Forecast  a  large  crop. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  OUR  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


aN  exhaustive  study  of  industrial  development  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  been  completed  by 
the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Life  Insurance  Company,  at  the  request  of  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Civic  Development  Committee  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

Hitherto  no  comprehensive  or  reliable  information 
has  been  available  from  any  source  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  character  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
“migration  of  industry.”  After  more  than  a  year  of 
intensive  research,  collecting  and  classifying  data  and 
summarizing  the  results  of  these  findings,  the  first 
public  announcement  of  the  results  is  now  being  re¬ 
corded  in  a  report  entitled  “Industrial  Development  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada :  A  Summary,”  published 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  general  objects  of  the  study  have  been  two: 
First,  to  measure  in  terms  of  number  of  plants  and  em¬ 
ployes  the  extent  and  nature  of  these  phases  of  indus¬ 
trial  development;  and,  second,  to  determine  the  un¬ 
derlying  economic  reasons  which  have  brought  about 
these  changes.  The  first  of  these  objectives  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  collection  and  analysis  of  de¬ 
tailed  reports  from  2,084  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  second 
through  the  testimony  of  business  men  upon  the  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  them  to  select  a  particular  community 
as  a  site  for  a  manufacturing  plant. 

Copies  of  the  “Summary”  may  be  obtained  by  inter¬ 
ested  business  executives  on  application  either  to  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  420  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York  city,  or  the  Policyholders  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue.  New  York  city. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FIGS  IN  MEXICO 


according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Mexican  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 

-^ment  of  Commerce  by  American  Commercial  At¬ 
tache  George  Wythe  at  Mexico  City,  there  were  202,950 
producing  fig  trees  in  Mexico  in  1927.  The  production 
for  that  year  is  estimated  at  8,659  short  tons. 

The  cultivation  of  fig  trees  has  received  little  en¬ 
couragement,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  pack¬ 
ing  industry  in  Mexico,  although  figs  are  put  up  in  a 
small  way  in  some  places. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  figs  cultivated  in  Mexico, 
namely,  white,  colored  and  black.  Wild  fig  trees  also 
grow  in  many  parts,  especially  at  Nautle  and  Tlacotal- 
pan.  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Soyapa,  State  of  Sonora. 
A  part  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  animals,  but  much  of  it  is 
lost. 

The  most  important  fig-producing  state  is  Coahuila, 
which  accounts  for  approximately  32  per  cent  of  the 
total  production.  The  other  important  producing  states 
are  Durango,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Chihuahua,  Nuevo  Leon, 
Zacatecas  and  Temaulipas. 

On  the  West  Coast  the  most  important  producing 
state  is  Sonora.  Figs  also  flourish  on  the  Central  Pla¬ 
teau,  in  the  Federal  District,  and  in  the  States  of 
Hidalgo  Mexico,  Jalisco,  Aguascalientes  and  Queretaro. 
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Our  Duplex  High  Speed  Caser 

gives  you  maximum  production  for  minimum 
investment,  floor  space,  repair  and  power.  If 
you  are  not  ready  for  this  capacity,  buy  this  unit 
for  single  discharge.  When  extra  capacity  is 
needed  you  can  buy  necessary  parts  and  apply 
them  in  your  warehouse  making  the  machine 
into  the  Duplex  unit. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER 
Patenta  Pending 


THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Hanover,  Pa. 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 

Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 

Sf>ras;i(e-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago.,  III. 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


Will  Heat  1  wo  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 

We  can  Furnish 

Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg  Co. 
San  Francisco,  (  alif. 
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An  Economic  Study  of  the  Production  of  Peas 

In  Maryland 

By  S.  H.  De Vault  and  Wm.  Paul  Walker 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  College  Park,  Maryland 

Bulletin  No.  305  Dated  March,  1929 
Issued  June,  1929 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


Harvesting 

The  time  of  harvesting  is  determined  largely  by  the 
canner,  who  usually  has  a  field  man  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  ripening  condition  of  the  crop 
on  each  farm  and  to  notify  the  farmers  as  to  the  ap¬ 
proximate  time  the  peas  should  be  cut.  It  takes  a  field 
man  who  has  good  judgment  to  determine  the  proper 
stage  at  which  each  farmer’s  peas  should  be  harvested. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  a  human  impossibility  to  judge  all 
of  the  farmers’  peas  in  exactly  uniform  stages,  but  it  is 
important  that  wide  discrimination  among  farmers 
should  not  occur,  because  this  is  often  the  cause  of 
dissatisfaction. 

There  are  many  methods  of  harvesting  peas,  some 
being  rather  primitive  and  some  more  modern.  Where 
peas  are  planted  in  rows  the  cutting  down  of  the  vines 
may  be  done  with  a  scythe,  a  sharp  spade,  a  hoe,  a  one- 
horse  cultivator  with  a  sharp  edge  shovel,  or  the  peas 
may  even  be  pulled  by  hand. 

In  harvesting  peas  that  are  sown  with  a  grain  drill 
some  kind  of  a  mower,  from  an  ordinary  hay  mowing 
machine  to  a  special  pea  harvester,  is  used.  In  order 
to  use  the  ordinary  mowing  machine  with  no  extra 
equipment  the  peas  must  be  quite  erect,  otherwise  much 
of  the  crop  will  be  lost.  Most  of  the  canners  furnish 
extra  long  guards  which  help  by  preceding  the  knives 
and  lifting  the  vines  off  the  ground.  Some  mowers  are 
equipped  with  prongs  extending  from  the  rear  of  the 
knife,  which  helps  to  bunch  the  peas.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  modern  mowing  machine  is  the  pea  harvester, 
which  is  similar  to  the  wheat  binder  in  principle.  The 
machine  is  equipped  with  a  revolving  set  of  forks  which 
lift  the  vines  towards  the  knives  and  a  platform  ex¬ 
tends  back  of  the  knives  on  which  the  vines  accumulate 
and  are  raked  off  in  piles  by  a  revolving  rake.  The 
machine  is  generally  drawn  by  a  tractor. 

The  condition  of  the  vines  often  makes  it  necessary 
to  cut  them  in  one  direction,  which  means  that  much 
time  is  lost  in  harvesting  and  which  accounts  for  some 
of  the  variations  in  costs,  from  year  to  year,  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  Some  growers  bunch  their  peas  into  wind¬ 
rows  with  a  hay  rake,  while  others  bunch  by  hand  with 
a  fork. 

In  some  areas,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area, 
the  viner  is  moved  from  farm  to  farm.  This  is  possible 
only  when  the  acreage  is  large  enough  to  justify  mov¬ 
ing  the  viner.  By  this  method  much  time  is  saved  in 
hauling  and  each  farmer  helps  his  neighbor  in  return 
until  the  peas  in  that  neighborhood  are  harvested.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  peas  to  be  hauled  by  truck  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  miles,  although  growing  peas  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  viner  may  be  considered  less  eco¬ 


nomical,  because  of  the  long  haul  and  the  added  expense 
and  difficulty  to  the  canner  in  supervising  the  crop. 

The  average  distance  of  haul  is  highest  in  the  North 
Central  area,  being  2.4  miles  in  1925,  3.6  in  1926,  and 
4.7  in  1927.  The  distance  of  haul  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area  was  1.3  miles  in  1925, 1.8  in  1926,  and  2.2  in  1927. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  distance  of  haul 
among  the  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  there 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  distance  of  haul 
and  the  harvesting  cost  per  ton.  In  Dorchester  county 
in  1926  the  distance  of  haul  was  2.6  miles  and  the  har¬ 
vesting  cost  per  ton,  $13.45,  while  in  Talbot  county  the 
haul  was  1.1  miles  and  the  harvesting  cost  $6.12  per 
ton.  In  1927,  the  distance  of  haul  in  Dorchester  county 
was  3.0  miles  and  the  harvesting  cost  $9.46  per  ton, 
while  in  Talbot  county  the  haul  was  0.9  of  a  mile  and 
the  cost  $7.08  per  ton.  In  Talbot  and  Caroline  counties 
the  distance  of  haul  is  shortened  in  some  sections  by 
the  practice  of  moving  the  viner  from  field  to  field, 
while  in  other  counties  a  viner  is  usually  placed  in  a 
neighborhood  and  farmers  haul  to  it  from  a  radius  of 
two  to  five  miles.  In  some  sections,  although  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  haul  is  not  great,  the  cost  of  harvesting  is  often 
increased  by  congestion  at  the  viner,  which  may  be  due 
either  to  some  mechanical  trouble,  to  heavy  yields  on 
the  proper  number  of  acres  that  a  viner  can  ordinarily 
take  care  of,  or  to  a  larger  acreage  than  the  viner  can 
dispose  of. 

QUANTITATIVE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PEA 
PRODUCTION 
Labor 

During  the  years  1926  and  1927  it  required  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30.04  man  hours,  48.71  horse  hours  and  2.52 
tractor  or  truck  hours  to  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of 
peas  in  Garrett  county.  In  the  North  Central  area 
32.94  man  hours,  51.80  horse  hours  and  2.93  tractor  or 
truck  hours  were  required,  and  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area  26.63  man  hours,  46.50  horse  hours  and  0.99  trac¬ 
tor  or  truck  hours  were  required. 

In  growing  the  crop  12.84  man  hours,  21.96  horse 
hours  and  1.85  tractor  hours  were  required  in  Garrett 
county;  12.98  man  hours,  30.11  horse  hours  and  0.82 
tractor  hours  in  the  North  Central  area;  and  12.11  man 
hours,  26.88  horse  hours  and  0.79  tractor  hours  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  area.  The  tractor  was  used  more  in 
Garrett  county  than  in  the  other  areas.  Of  the  grow¬ 
ing  operations,  preparing  the  soil  requires  the  most 
man  and  horse  labor  in  each  area,  and  applying  manure 
requires  the  next  largest  number  of  man  and  horse 
hours, 
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TABLE  No.  46 

Labor  Requirements  to  Grow  and  Harvest  an  Acre  of  Peas, 
1926  and  1927. 
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Preparing  soil  6.87 

11.26 

1.59 

7.04 

10.09 

2.08 

6.95 

10.68 

1.85 

Applying 
fertilizer . 44 

.88 

.06 

.13 

.25 

.50 

Applying 
manure .  3.69 

7.25 

4.75 

8.82 

4.22 

8.04 

Applying  lime  .18 

.37 

.26 

.36 

.22 

.36 

Planting .  1.10 

2.19 

1.30 

2.58 

1.20 

2.38 

T’l  growing...l2.28 

21.96 

1.69 

13.41 

21.98 

2.08 

12.84 

21.96 

1.85 

T’l  harvest’g..l7.25 

26.29 

.96 

17.16 

27.21 

.42 

17.20 

26.75 

.67 

Grand  total. ...29.53 

48.24 

2.55 

30.56 

49.19 

2.60 

30.04 

48.71 

2.52 

Preparing  soil  8.72 

North  Central  Area 
24.84  .48  8.70  19.08 

1.17 

8.71 

21.96 

.82 

Applying 
fertilizer . 17 

.34 

.13 

.27 

.15 

.31 

Applying 
manure .  2.38 

4.42 

3.14 

5.70 

2.76 

5.06 

Applying  lime  .11 

.14 

.14 

.20 

.12 

.17 

Planting .  1.23 

2.57 

1.25 

2.66 

1.24 

2.61 

T’l  growing... 12.61 

32.31 

.48 

13.36 

27.91 

1.17 

12.98 

30.11 

.82 

T’l  harvest’g..l7.62 

21.99 

1.19 

22.30 

21.40 

3.03 

19.96 

21.69 

2.11 

Grand  total....30.23 

54.30 

1.67 

35.66 

49.31 

4.20 

32.94 

51.80 

2.93 

Preparing  soil  5.87 

Eastern  Shore  Area 
16.17  .90  6.55  16.63 

.68 

6.21 

15.90 

.79 

Applying 
fertilizer . 45 

1.18 

.60 

1.48 

.52 

1.33 

Applying 
manure .  2.88 

5.29 

2.85 

4.78 

2.87 

5.04 

Applying  lime  .16  .27  18  .22  . 17  .24  . 

Planting . 1.34  3.20  .  1.57  3.57  1.46  3..39  . 

Cultivating . 75  .87  1.03  1.10  . 89  .98  . 

T’l  growing....ll.45  25.98  .90  12.78  27.78  .69  12.11  26.88  .79 

T’l  harvest’g..ll.51  15.96  .03  17.52  23.29  .38  14.52  19.62  .20 

Grand  total...22.96  41.94  .93  30.30  51.07  1.04  26.63  46.50  .99 

More  man  labor,  but  less  horse  labor,  is  required  in 
harvesting  than  in  growing  peas.  In  Garrett  county 
harvesting  required  17.20  man  hours  and  26.75  horse 
hours.  In  the  North  Central  area  19.96  man  hours  and 
21.69  horse  hours  were  required.  In  the  Eastern  Shore 
area,  harvesting  required  14.52  man  hours  and  19.62 
horse  hours.  The  smaller  number  of  man  hours  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  is  due  to  the  use  of 
more  labor  saving  devices,  such  as  pea  harvesters  and 
hay  rakes. 

Materials 

There  is  but  slight  difference  in  the  amount  of  seed 
used  per  acre  in  the  three  areas,  the  two-year  (1926 
and  1927)  average  being  4.12  bushels  in  Garrett  coun¬ 
ty,  4.15  bushels  in  the  North  Central  area  and  4.24  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  area.  The  least  amount  of  fertilizer 
is  used  in  Garrett  county,  215  pounds  per  acre,  and  the 
most  is  used  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  which  averaged 
281  pounds. 


In  Garrett  county  2.64  tons  of  manure  per  acre  were 
used,  while  in  the  other  areas  1.71  tons  were  used. 
Lime  is  used  more  in  Garrett  county  than  in  the  other 
areas,  although  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  is  less  con¬ 
centrated  and  consequently  more  has  to  be  applied  per 
acre. 


SUMMARY 

The  farm  value  of  all  canning  crops  grown  in  Mary¬ 
land  represents  44  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  all 
vegetable  crops. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  sweet  corn  for  the 
three  years  was  $31.59  per  acre,  or  $13.05  per  ton,  and 
the  net  income  per  acre,  $1.23.  The  cost  per  ton  of 
individual  farms  varied  from  $4.62  to  $112.34.  The 
average  price  received  per  ton  was  $13.67  and  49  per 
cent  of  the  farms,  growing  51  per  cent  of  the  acreage, 
produced  at  a  profit. 

With  sweet  corn  selling  at  $14.00  per  ton  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  2.4  tons  in  the  North  Central  area  and 
2.0  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production. 

With  most  farmers  growing  sweet  corn,  increasing 
the  yield  per  acre  generally  means  a  greater  growing 
cost  per  acre,  but  it  is  the  most  effective  method  of 
economy  in  decreasing  the  total  cost  per  ton  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  net  income  per  acre.  Some  economy  in 
labor  results  from  growing  large  acreages,  rather  than 
small  acreages,  per  farm. 

The  planting  date  for  sweet  corn  is  usually  from 
May  1  to  June  15.  The  difference  between  the  yield 
of  early  and  late  plantings  is  not  enough  to  offset  the 
advantage  of  extending  the  harvesting  season. 

During  the  three  years  about  53  per  cent  of  the 
farms  applied  fertilizer  to  sweet  corn.  Farmers  in 
Frederick  county  used  considerably  less  fertilizer  than 
other  producing  areas,  but  used  heavier  applications  of 
manure.  About  72  per  cent  of  the  farmers  applied 
manure  to  sweet  corn. 

Although  most  of  the  cultivating  of  sweet  corn  is 
done  with  a  two-horse  cultivator,  much  of  it  is  rather 
expensively  done  with  a  one-horse  cultivator.  About 
83  per  cent  of  the  farms  cultivated  three  or  four  times. 
The  use  of  a  light  harrow  during  the  first  two  or  more 
cultivations  is  effective  and  economical. 

Congestion  at  the  factory  is  quite  common,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  because  delay¬ 
ing  the  canning  after  the  ears  are  pulled  decreases  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  results  in  the  loss  of  much 
time  by  the  farmer. 

The  average  labor  requirements  to  grow  and  harvest 
an  acre  of  sweet  corn,  for  the  years  1926  and  1927, 
were  36.53  man  hours,  63.45  horse  hours  and  0.37  trac¬ 
tor  or  truck  hours  in  the  North  Central  area  and  but 
little  less  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area. 

The  three-year  average  cost  of  producing  peas  was 
$43.97  per  acre,  or  $40.93  per  ton  and  the  net  income, 
$21.26  per  acre.  The  cost  per  ton  on  individual  farms 
varied  from  $18.80  to  $12,931.  The  average  price  re- 


TABLE  No.  46 

Material  Requirements  Used  in  Producing  an  Acre  of  Peas — 1926  and  1927. 


Garrett  County  North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area 

2- Year  2- Year  2- Year 

Item  1926  1927  Average  1926  1927  Average  1926  1927  Average 

Bushels  of  seed .  4.01  4.23  4.12  4.19  4.12  4.15  4.25  4.23  4.24 

Pounds  of  fertilizer .  206.00  223,00  216.00  237.00  246.00  242.00  278.00  285.00  281.00 

Tons  of  manure . 2.30  8.00  2.64  1.49  1.93  1.71  1.79  1.64  1.71 

Pounds  of  lime* . 227.00  256.00  242.00  67,00  109.00  88.00  94.00  122.00  108.00 


*In  Garrett  county  the  lipije  used  is  usually  in  a  less  concentrated  form  than  that  used  in  the  other  areas. 
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ceived  per  ton  was  $60.74  and  78  per  cent  of  the  farms, 
growing  84  per  cent  of  the  acreage,  produced  at  a 
profit.  With  peas  selling  at  $60  per  ton  a  yield  of  about 
0.75  of  a  ton  per  acre  is  necessary  to  cover  production 
cost  and  a  yield  of  about  1.0  ton  per  acre  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  margin  of  profit. 

The  greatest  possibility  of  economy  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  peas  lies  in  increasing  the  yield  per  acre. 
Economies  in  growing  the  crop  are  rather  limited  due 
to  the  fact  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  growing  cost 
is  unavoidable  cash  expenditure  for  seed,  fertilizer  and 
taxes.  Large  acreages  per  farm  offer  some  possibility 
in  decreasing  the  cost,  especially  the  harvesting  cost  in 
those  areas  where  the  acreage  is  large  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  moving  of  the  viner  from  place  to  place. 

About  four  and  one-fourth  bushels  of  pea  seed  are 
sown  per  acre.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  sow  the  seed  and  fertilizer  to¬ 
gether,  but  this  practice,  especially  when  more  than 
300  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  are  used,  might  result 
in  poor  germination.  About  93  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  apply  fertilizer  on  peas,  the  average  rate  being  220 
pounds  in  Garrett  county  and  269  pounds  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  area.  Manure  is  applied  to  peas  on  59  per 
cent  of  the  farms  and  lime  on  30  per  cent. 

The  planting  season  for  peas  usually  extends  from 
March  1  to  May  20.  Although  early  planting  of  peas 
generally  results  in  greater  yields  it  is  possible  to  plant 
too  early  with  detrimental  results.  Earliness  of  plant¬ 
ing  means  as  soon  as  weather  and  soil  conditions  per¬ 
mit.  A  planting  season  of  12  days  may  give  approxi¬ 
mately  as  much  spread  in  the  harvesting  dates  as  a 
planting  season  of  20  or  more  days. 

Harvesting  is  an  important  stage  in  pea  production 
as  the  time  of  harvesting  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
quality  of  the  pack  and  the  yield  to  the  grower. 

The  average  labor  requirements  to  grow  and  harvest 
an  acre  of  peas  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  during  1926 
and  1927,  were  26.63  man  hours,  46.50  horse  hours  and 
0.99  'ractor  or  truck  hours.  The  labor  requirements 
in  the  other  two  areas  were  slightly  higher. 

In  the  production  of  the  two  canning  crops  studied 
the  growing  cost  per  acre  is  not  influenced  by  the  yield 
per  acre,  while  the  harvesting  cost  per  acre  is  almost 
directly  proportional  to  the  yield.  On  a  ton  basis  the 
growing  cost  is  inversely .  proportional  to  the  yield, 
while  the  harvesting  cost  is  not  influenced  by  yield. 
Under  such  conditions  the  most  practical  method  in 
arriving  at  the  cost  of  production  would  be  to  take  the 
growing  cost  per  acre  plus  the  harvesting  cost  per  ton. 

Greater  use  should  be  made  of  labor  saving  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  production  of  these  crops.  For  instance,  the 
use  of  two-row  cultivators  and  harrows  instead  of  one- 
horse  cultivators  in  corn  cultivation,  and  the  use  of 
tractor  or  larger  teams  in  preparing  the  land  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  both  man  and  horse  labor  and  is  within  the  reach 
of  most  farmers,  especially  those  with  large  acreages. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Farmers  could  increase  the  value  of  the  sweet  corn 
crop  if  they  utilized  more  of  the  factory  refuse  or  the 
stover  as  silage,  or  as  green  manure,  or  even  as  dry 
feed. 

Whenever  possible  a  tractor  or  large  hitch  team 
should  be  used  in  preparing  the  soil,  thus  saving  man 
labor  and  speeding  up  the  spring  work. 

If  the  first  stand  of  sweet  corn  is  quite  poor  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  replant  entirely  rather  than  to  replant  just 
the  missing  hills.  The  replants  seldom  produce  ears 


of  good  size  and  quality  by  the  time  the  other  ears  are 
ready  to  be  harvested. 

Farmers  should  not  plant  their  entire  acreage  at  one 
time ;  separate  planting  two  or  more  weeks  apart  help 
the  canner  to  pack  a  better  quality  product,  which  will 
result  in  a  higher  price  to  the  grower. 

Much  of  the  cultivation  of  sweet  corn  now  done  with 
a  one  or  two-horse  cultivator  could  be  more  economi¬ 
cally  and  speedily  done  with  a  light  harrow  or  a  two- 
row  cultivator. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  sweet  corn  production.  Farmers  should  make 
an  effort  to  determine  the  fertilizer  needs  of  sweet 
corn,  based  upon  soil  conditions  and  plant  require¬ 
ments,  for  better  yields. 

Better  methods  of  harvesting  will  help  the  canner  to 
obtain  a  better  canned  product  and  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  offer  a  better  price  to  the  grower.  Farmers 
can  aid  materially  by  leaving  the  dry  ears  and  unneces¬ 
sary  blades  and  shanks  in  the  field. 

A  firm  seed  bed  is  important  in  preparing  the  land 
for  peas.  When  possible  the  land  should  be  plowed  in 
the  fall. 

The  practice  of  sowing  the  fertilizer  with  the  peas 
is  questionable,  especially  when  more  than  300  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre  are  used. 

Peas  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  weather  and 
soil  conditions  will  permit.  The  use  of  lime  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  pea  growing,  especially  on 
glade  or  heavy  types  of  soil.  Those'^heavy  soils  should 
also  be  properly  drained. 

There  is  much  danger  of  loss  from  root  diseases 
where  peas  are  planted  more  than  two  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Where  root  rot  infection  has  been  heavy  the  field 
should  be  in  peas  but  once  in  five  years. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  by  the  farmers 
to  keep  weeds,  especially  kale  and  thistle,  out  of  the 
peas.  The  weeds  not  only  decrease  yields,  but  they  also 
cause  trouble  and  delay  at  the  factory. 

Much  waste  often  occurs  in  harvesting  peas.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  make  an  effort  to  reduce  this  waste  by  pre¬ 
paring  a  smooth  seed  bed  and  utilizing  harvesting 
methods  and  equipment  that  will  leave  the  fewest  peas 
on  the  field. 


THE  ESD. 

MRS.  JOHN  S.  McDANIEL  DEAD 


Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  John  S.  McDaniel, 
Easton,  Md.,  who  died  late  Friday,  August  23, 
1929,  at  Union  Memorial  Hospital,  were  held  at 
her  home,  on  Aurora  street,  in  Easton,  Md.  Burial  was 
in  Springhill  Cemetery  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  McDaniel,  wife  of  the  well  known  broker  of 
Easton,  was  taken  ill  on  Thursday  from  a  malady  first 
thought  to  be  encephalitis  lethargica.  She  was  removed 
the  following  day  to  the  Baltimore  hospital,  where  her 
ailment  was  diagnosed  as  meningitis.  She  died  at  6 
P.  M.  that  night. 

Mrs.  McDaniel  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  Caulk,  of  St.  Michaels.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  the  former  State  Senator  from  Talbot 
county,  and  three  children :  Florence  Hopkins,  John  S., 
Jr.,  and  James  Edward  McDaniel. 

The  sympathies  of  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  will 
go  out  to  Mr.  McDaniel  in  this  sad  affliction,  for  he  is 
well  known  in  canned  foods  circles  of  the  entire 
country. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

brokers  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS” 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Weot  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  hy  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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A  Glimpse  at  The  German  Canning  Industry 

By  Karl  Marcard,  President 

Schutzverband  de  Deutschen  Konserven-Industrie  e.V. 


Note. — Mr.  Karl  Marcard  might  be  called  the  Director  of  the  canning  industry  in  Ger¬ 
many.  In  this  brief  view  of  canning  and  conditions  governing  the  industry  in  Germany,  he 
presents  some  interesting  and  surprising  things.  Evidently  Germany  was  harder  hit,  in  its  in¬ 
dustries,  by  the  war  than  most  Americans  realize.  Evidently,  also  America  is  a  paradise  with  its 
climate  and  huge  variety  of  food  products  and  possibilities  when  compared  with  other  regions  of 
the  globe. 

We  are  grateful  for  and  deeply  appreciate  the  trouble  Mr.  Marcard  has  gone  to  in  preparing 
this  article,  and  we  know  our  readers  will  be  also. 

The  article  was  written  in  German,  and  our  translation  does  not  do  full  justice,  we  fear; 
but  this  will  explain  any  unusualness  apparent  in  the  language. — THE  EDITOR. 


The  following  is  only  an  attempt  to  give  a  certain 
insight  into  conditions  of  the  German  Canning  In¬ 
dustry,  and  I  beg  the  American  canned  foods  man¬ 
ufacturer  when  reading  this  to  kindly  realize  that : 

1.  Germany’s  climatic  and  economic  conditions 
are  by  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States ; 

2.  The  German  canning  industry  has  suffered 
dreadfully  by  conditions  during  and  after  the  war, 
while  during  that  time  the  American  industry, 
especially,  has  developed  such  as  to  excel  any  pre¬ 
vious  experience  so  far ; 

3.  The  development  of  the  German  canning  in¬ 
dustry  is  handicapped  by  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  not  only,  but  also,  by  the 
Poincarism  which  has  been  and  still  is  dominating 
Europe,  so  that  its  dozing  but  promising  strength 
cannot  be  awakened  and  developed. 

I  will  try  to  especially  raise  facts  which  may  com¬ 
paratively  interest  the  American  expert,  and  I  will 
gladly  do  this  more  so  because  I  have  an  old  debt  of 
gratitude  toward  the  numerous  manufacturers  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  and  machinery,  who  during  the  summer  of 
1925  allowed  me  an  insight  into  their  plants  in  such  a 
generous  and  broadminded  way  then  unknown  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  conditions. 

The  American  canned  foods  industry  is  certainly  not 
much  older  than  the  German,  which  showed  its  timid 
beginning  in  the  50s  and  developed  into  an  industry 
only  around  1870.  The  German  vegetable  canning  in¬ 
dustry  originates  from  the  raising  of  asparagus  in 
Braunschweig;  when  the  quantities  on  hand  could  not 
be  sold  fresh  any  longer  the  question  arose  to  can  the 
remainder.  The  German  canned  fruit  industry  devel¬ 
oped  mostly  out  of  the  confectionery  trade  in  Southern 
Germany,  where  the  climatic  conditions  were  more  fa¬ 
vorable  for  growing  the  finer  and  rarer  sorts  of  fruit 
than  in  the  North.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  only 
after  1900  the  canning  industry  began  to  be  a  factor 
in  Germany’s  political  economy,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  desire  for  an  official  union  became  public,  and  thus 
the  “Verein  Deutscher  Konservenfabrikanten”  was 
founded  in  1901. 

Then  in  the  years  from  1907  to  1914  (beginning  of 
the  war)  the  first  im^rtant  foundations  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  were  laid  by  establishing  uniform  busi¬ 


ness  conditions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  efforts  to  make  can¬ 
ned  foods  popular  met  also  during  those  years  with  suc¬ 
cess.  While  up  to  that  time  canned  foods  were  regarded 
as  luxuries  destined  only  for  the  rich,  and  perhaps  im¬ 
portant  for  shipping,  the  army,  expeditions,  etc.,  it  was 
then  at  least  possible  to  win  the  interest  of  the  today 
completely  ruined  middle  class  for  the  new  products. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  serious  crises  could  not  be 
avoided.  A  number  of  firms,  especially  those  brought 
up  co-operatively  by  the  agriculturists,  went  to  ruin  or 
had  to  be  converted  into  purely  capitalistic  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  quantities  produced  were  greater  than  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  unsound  low  prices  resulted. 

And  the  beginning  of  the  war  came  just  during  such 
a  period  of  depression.  The  stock  on  hand  was  at  once 
taken  over  by  the  government.  The  industry  was  reor¬ 
ganized  and  fell  in  immediately  with  the  demands  of 
supplying  the  army.  But  soon  the  consequences  of  the 
hunger  blockade  began  to  be  felt,  and  finally  checked  a 
systematical  and  rational  working  of  the  plants.  The 
lack  of  tin  was  especially  felt.  The  manufacture  of 
canned  fruits  came  pretty  near  to  complete  ruin,  and 
the  canning  of  finer  and  rarer  sorts  of  vegetables  was 
limited  (prohibition  to  start  new  asparagus  fields!). 
And  in  1916,  when  things  could  not  get  much  worse, 
the  canning  industry  was  united  in  the  “Gemueskon- 
serven-Kriegsgeselleschaft,”  while  the  fruits  were 
mostly  manufactured  into  marmalades,  and  in  order  to 
use  these  methodically  the  “Kriegsgesellschaft  fuer 
Obstkonserven  und  Marmeladen”  was  formed.  These 
two  war  associations  began  then  and  by  and  by  to  en¬ 
large  their  sphere  of  activity,  and  finally  managed  the 
whole  of  the  German  fruit  and  vegetable  production 
and  its  systematical  sale  in  the  best  possible  way  under 
the  “Zwangswirtschaft”  (Government  control  of  indus¬ 
try). 

Both  companies  were  in  existence  until  1921,  when 
the  manufacturers  again  became  free  again  all  of  a 
sudden.  But  the  dream  was  very  short.  The  inflation 
was  beginning  already,  the  French  occupied  Kehl  in 
the  midst  of  the  so-called  peace,  then  Frankfurt,  then 
the  Rhein  ports  and  finally  the  Ruhr,  the  heart  of  the 
already  crippled  (German  industry. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 


BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  OiH" 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mespcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicasro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


’ 

Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pcatt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

1913 —  Reference;  National  Bank  of  Baldmore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROICERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  SL  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

Kewaunee,  established isso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYRI«HT«0 
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The  stabilization  of  the  mark  had  to  be  attained  on  a 
pile  of  ruins  by  inhuman  efforts.  It  was  achieved  under 
the  heaviest  sacrifices.  The  balance  sheets  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  showed  a  microscopic  working  capital.  The  fac¬ 
tories,  unsound,  because  puffed  up  through  tthe  war 
industry,  had  to  rationalize  sharply,  the  taxes  reached 
“brutal”  dimensions  (and  still  retain  them),  the  buying 
capacity  of  the  nation  was  ruined;  we  had  to  start  all 
over  again. 

And  these  are  not  exaggerations;  such  was  the 
dreadful  reality.  A  foreign  business  man  will  never  be 
able  to  fully  realize  the  inferno  the  German  industry 
had  to  go  through  at  that  time  unless  he  was  right 
there  from  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  by  the  French  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Dawes  plan. 

When  the  German  firms,  most  modestly,  took  up 
their  business  again  they  realized  at  once  that  their 
equipments  w^ere  absolutely  behind  the  time,  and  of 
course  they  aimed  to  modernize  the  plants  so  far  as 
possible ;  and  these  conditions  account  for  the  fact  that 
in  1925  the  first  German  canned  foods  manufacturers 
were  seen  in  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Lehman,  of  Potsdam,  whose 
aim  it  was  to  be  the  first  one  to  bring  his  firm  up  to  the 
biggest  standards,  and  myself.  Outside  of  being  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  conditions  and  innovations 
which  might  prove  of  interest  for  our  firms,  we  were 
also  instructed  to  prepare  the  w’ay  for  sending  goods  to 
an  exhibition  of  American  machinery,  etc.,  planned  for 
March,  1926.  (This  exhibition  had  to  be  canceled  later 
on,  because  in  August  the  canning  industry  was  af¬ 
fected  by  a  strike,  and  two  months  later  stepped  into  a 
new  perilous  crisis.) 

And,  being  used  to  German  conditions,  it  was  even 
necessary  at  that  time  for  us  to  understand  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plants  quickly  and  correctly.  They  offered  an  un¬ 
usual  picture.  Exterior :  possibly  one,  not  many  storied 
facories,  i.  e.,  no  stone  piles  similar  to  castles  destined 
to  stand  there  for  decades.  Interior:  we  could  not  see 
a  single  piece  of  machinery  which  would  have  looked 
familiar  to  us  or  could  have  been  compared  with  the 
machinery  in  our  home  plants.  We  were,  of  course, 
familiar  with  the  mechanical  principles,  but  more  than 
astonished  at  the  ingenious  development. 

Naturally,  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to  enumerate 
fully  all  the  impressions  received  at  that  time,  and  it 
would  take  volumes  to  explain  the  why  and  wherefor 
some  of  the  existing  devices  and  suggestions  could  not 
be  adopted  to  our  conditions,  at  least  not  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  I  will,  therefore,  just  mention  some  details  of  cer¬ 
tain  points  which  seem  interesting  in  comparison. 

Asparagus — The  German  eats  only  white  and  peeled 
asparagus.  Stalks  with  green  or  blue  heads  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  inferior  quality.  The  German  asparagus  can¬ 
not  be  eaten  without  peeling,  and  imported  American 
asparagus  grows  with  the  same  hard  skin  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  sort.  The  flavor  of  the  German  asparagus  is  con¬ 
sidered  considerably  superior  to  any  imported  kind. 
The  price  paid  in  Germany  for  fresh  asparagus  is  much 
higher  than  the  price  asked  for  by  the  American  farm¬ 
er.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  agricultural  conditions 
in  Germany  are  very  alarming.  Square  cans  are  not 
known.  Split  asparagus  is  used  in  large  quantities  in 
canning  mixed  vegetables  (consisting  of  asparagus, 
peas,  morels,  carrots). 

Peas — The  “viner”  has  been  acquired  by  only  a  few 
factories.  Peas  are  still  generally  picked  by  hand. 

The  sowing  question  is  not  yet  solved.  This  is  much 
more  difficult  here  than  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  where  the  finest 


sifted  quality  is  not  known  at  all  (Kaisererbsen — blos¬ 
som  killing) ,  and  where  the  public  is  accustomed  to  the 
standard  medium  sifted  grades.  We  know  here  the 
Pahl  and  Mark  peas.  The  first  yield  abundantly  in  finer 
sifting,  but  jelly  easily  in  the  coarser  siftings.  The 
Mark  peas  produce  very  few  Kaisererbsen  (finest  sift¬ 
ing)  but  keep  clear  even  in  the  coarsest  siftings.  At 
present  the  demand  is  larger  for  peas  in  clear  liquid. 
Large  quantities  of  split  peas  are  used  in  canning 
mixed  vegetables  (mentioned  already  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Aspargus”),  and  in  canning  the  mixture  “Peas 
and  carrots.” 

Beans — French  beans  are  not  known  in  America, 
where  only  the  Dutch  kidney  beans  sliced  by  the  cutter 
are  used.  This  variety  cannot  be  profitably  canned  at 
present  in  Germany,  because  the  German  customer  de¬ 
mands  to  see  larger  pieces  than  those  obtained  by  the 
cutter.  The  snipper  is  not  known  at  all  so  far,  mostly 
because  we  have  not  had  time  enough  yet  to  develop  the 
systematical  growing  of  stringless  beans  on  account  of 
the  complete  ruin  brought  about  by  the  war. 

A  very  important  product  in  favorable  years  are  salt 
beans  in  barrels,  which  are  similar  to  the  sauerkrout  in 
barrels  (only  lately  put  up  in  cans)  and  are  really  a 
“folk  food.” 

Fall  Vegetables— Under  this  heading  go  all  the  veg- 
eatables  canned  in  larger  quantities  after  the  German 
main  crops  (asparagus,  peas  and  beans),  i.  e.,  carrots, 
different  kinds  of  cabbage,  celery,  spinach,  tomatoes 
and  various  sorts  of  mushrooms.  The  demand  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  as  compared  with  1914.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  in  Germany  the  buying  capac¬ 
ity  is  lower  and  that  wives  and  daughters  are  out  help¬ 
ing  to  earn  a  living,  which  before  the  war  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  and  not  known  at  all. 

Fruits — The  German  agriculturist  is  not  trained  as 
yet  to  the  strict  standardization  of  the  fresh  product, 
and  it  will  still  take  several  years  before  he  becomes 
efficient  along  these  lines. 

The  flavor  of  the  German  fruits  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  superior  to  that  of  the  American  sorts,  but  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  would  exclude  especially  the  merchandise  from 
the  Northwestern  States,  where  climatic  conditions  are 
similar  to  ours. 

The  harvested  quantities  are  very  small  as  compared 
with  American  figures,  and  only  strawberries,  cherries, 
plums  and  apple  sauce  come  on  the  market  in  account¬ 
able  quantities. 

A  serious  competition  for  the  German  products  are 
the  imported  pineapples,  i.  e.,  the  cans  are  opened  be¬ 
fore  they  pass  the  border,  and  later  on  the  fruits  are 
again  sterilized.  This  is  done  by  the  importers  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  the  high  duty,  but  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  merchandise.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Hawaiian  manufacturer,  used  to  the  best,  would  be 
very  enthusiastic  if  he  could  taste  his  merchandise 
after  this  procedure. 

Jams — Marmalades — After  the  time  of  the  German 
“Zwangswirtschaft”  (Government  controlled  indus¬ 
tries)  the  German  public  could  not  be  anything  but 
skeptical  concerning  these  products.  The  word  mar¬ 
malade  alone  recalled  to  him  the  dreadful  substance 
which,  mixed  with  a  large  percentage  of  turnips,  had 
been  forced  upon  him  in  the  time  of  the  worst  famine 
during  the  war.  The  demand  for  marmalades  is,  there¬ 
fore,  generally  smaller  than  before  the  war,  while  the 
demand  for  jams  and  jellies  is  gradually  increasing. 
The  number  of  good  customers  is  very  small,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  industry  suffers  also  under  the  conse- 
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And  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
152  KNAPP  users  have  continued  to  install 
Knapp  Labeling  Machines  as  their 
standard  equipment. 


'S^FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 

CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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quences  of  abuses  of  pectin.  But  the  law  is  taking  steps 
now  to  avoid  future  misuses. 

The  “cold  pack”  merchandise,  which  could  be  the  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  the  industry,  is  not  known  at  all.  The 
lack  of  corresponding  fresh  products  in  Germany  ac¬ 
counts  for  this. 

Mechanical  Questions — I  certainly  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  the  American  canning  industry  after 
the  war  was  at  least  15  years  ahead  of  the  German  in¬ 
dustry.  The  stock  manufacturing  (Linienfabrikation) 
was  absolutely  new  for  Germany,  and,  considering  our 
limited  means,  it  will  still  take  several  years  until  we 
will  be  able  to  adopt  it  gradually,  since  our  quantities, 
and  especially  peas  and  fruits,  cannot  compare  with  the 
American  production  figures.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  fast-working  sealing  machines  are  not  badly 
needed.  The  same  can  be  said  about  the  continuous 
cooker  and  the  cooling  systems.  The  many-sided  use 
of  exhausters  surprises  the  German,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  use  the  exhauster  only  for  some  sorts  of 
fruits. 

Cans — The  quick  American  way  of  can  manufactur¬ 
ing  becomes  surprisingly  popular  in  Germany.  The 
public,  however,  does  not  seem  very  much  inclined  so 
far  to  accept  the  liquid  gum  around  the  lid  of  the  cans. 

The  German  can  sizes  differ  a  little  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cans.  We  have  separate  sizes  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have  the  means  so 
far  to  adopt  standard  tools  for  closing  cans,  and  there¬ 
fore  each  lid  has  to  be  sealed  by  a  certain  closing  head 
adopted  by  the  particular  manufacturer,  a  condition 
which  would  be  impossible  in  America. 

Combined  Plants — Factories  for  canning  fruits  only 
are  known  alone  in  Southern  Germany.  They  are  com¬ 
paratively  small.  The  medium  and  larger  factories  are 
equipped  for  the  manufacturing  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  mostly  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
jams  and  jellies  in  the  same  working  rooms.  American 
type  factories,  which,  for  instance,  manufacture  peas 
only,  are  impossible  for  German  conditions.  The  finan¬ 
cial  situation  alone  would  prohibit  it.  And  the  two 
most  important  American  products,  corn  and  whole  to¬ 
matoes,  cannot  be  adapted  to  German  conditions  at  all. 

I  would  ascribe  it  to  the  different  climatic  conditions 
here  that  the  smell  of  the  best  grade  corn  alone  seems 
disagreeable  to  the  German  customer.  Attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  corn  in  the  German  hospitals  failed  completely. 
Yet,  surprisingly  enough,  corn  would  grow  very  nicely 
even  in  Northern  Germany,  as  experiments  have  shown. 

Tomatoes  -Fresh  tomatoes  have  been  used  in  Ger¬ 
many  only  during  the  last  20  years.  Tomatoes  do  not 
always  get  completely  ripe  in  German  soil,  and  in  all 
the  factories  where  tomatoes  are  manufactured  into 
puree  Italian  tomato  pulp  has  been  added  to  the  Ger¬ 
man-grown  tomatoes  for  many  years.  Whole  tomatoes 
are  only  canned  for  a  very  few  people. 

It  will  not  seem  surprising  if  I  state  that  German  can¬ 
ned  foods  were  of  not  very  good  quality  after  the  war. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  such  conditions 
,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  price  standardization 
on  the  market  by  founding  the  “Schutzverband  der 
deutschen  Konserven-Industrie  e.  V.”  Very  much  has 
gradually  been  done  during  the  past  few  years  in  im¬ 
proving  the  quality,  in  close  co-operation  with  the  “Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaft,”  a  union  of  the  wholesale  associa¬ 
tions,  while  the  price  standardization  could  not  be  kept 
up  against  the  conipetition  of  other  food  products  and 
competition  in  the  canning  industry  itself. 


A  National  Canners  Association,  as  in  America,  with 
the  exemplary  Mr.  Gorrell  as  secretary,  is  not  yet 
known  here.  An  organization  like  that  will  have  to  de¬ 
velop  here  sometime  evolutionary  out  of  conditions. 

The  demand  for  canned  foods  has  considerably  in¬ 
creased  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  years,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  continue  to  increase  if 
we  consider  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living. 

But  there  is  another  serious  question  to  consider: 
how  is  the  industry  going  to  adopt  the  strict  changes 
of  industrial  conditions  ?  America  has  gone  through  a 
similar  revolution  of  industrial  conditions  several  years 
ago.  The  large  wholesale  houses  are  constantly  grow¬ 
ing,  adding  factories  to  their  business  and  taking  up 
retail  business.  Chain  stores  are  springing  up  along¬ 
side  of  branch  stores,  thus  changing  steadily  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  old  customer,  and  the  representative  sys¬ 
tem  of  old  times  works  with  less  and  less  results.  The 
competition  is  getting  stronger;  it  seems  that  every¬ 
body  must  buy  cheaper.  There  is  also  a  certain  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  public  to  be  considered,  who  by  all  means 
wants  to  buy  cheap  and  knowingly  suppresses  the  for¬ 
mer  demand  for  quality.  Our  customers  lack  buying 
capacity,  and  here  is  the  danger:  the  temptation  to 
manufacture  products  of  inferior  quality,  and  this  after 
all  our  efforts  to  reach  standard  qualities. 

Under  such  conditions  the  Mapes  bill  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  California  to  mark  second  quality  did  seem 
very  interesting  to  us,  but  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
solve  these  problems  in  Germany  without  interference 
by  the  Government?  Time  will  tell  how  far  it  will  be 
possible,  notwithstanding  the  German  “Kartellgesets” 
(cartel  law)  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  products  by 
returning  to  the  former  strict  price  standardization  in 
the  “Schutzverband  der  deutschen  Konserven-Indus¬ 
trie,”  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  be  possible  to 
attain  this  end  by  the  control  of  the  “Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft”  alone.  However,  present  conditions  on  the 
German  canned  foods  market  are  very  unsound,  and  the 
prices  paid  are  no  guarantee  for  the  systematical  and 
rational  development  of  the  canning  industry. 

How  often  I  think  of  Mr.  Gorrell’s  words :  “The  can¬ 
ning  industry  of  all  countries  has  one  end  in  view: 
sound  increase  in  sales.”  But  how  far  are  we  still  away 
from  this  end.  International  economies  and  industries 
are  far  from  being  back  to  normal.  High  duties,  like 
walls,  keep  industrial  fields  apart,  which  are  dependent 
on  each  other  for  the  exchange  of  goods.  Even  the 
Dawes  plan  has  not  been  able  to  remedy  such  conditions 
and  the  Young  plan  will  not  be  able  to  bring  quick  relief 
either. 

Under  such  conditions  Germany’s  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  are  naturally  depressed.  Loaded  down  by  fabu¬ 
lous  reparation  payments,  deprived  of  valuable  prov¬ 
inces,  without  colonies,  overpopulated,  charged  with 
political  tensions,  Germany  has  not  enough  air  and 
space  for  really  creative  work.  The  U.  S.  A.  has  known 
only  increasing  prosperity  for  the  past  15  years,  while 
the  German  business  man  is  under  an  endless  exterior 
and  moral  depression,  which  tears  at  his  nerves. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  will  overcome  all 
difficulties.  Just  let  intelligent  reasons  come  into 
Europe  again  and  let  it  dispel  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  Germans  can  be  made  to  a  “Fellachenvolk”  (slaves) 
by  decades  of  French  occupation. 

The  motto  of  our  nation  is  and  will  be  the  motto  of 
the  German  Canning  Industry:  In  spem. 
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Better  Profits 


A  New  York  State  packer  writes: 

“I  listen  each  week  to  the  broadcast  of  programs  by  large 
packers.  Recently  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  might  be 
able  to  help  the  sale  of  my  line  by  putting  on  a  program 
over  one  of  the  local  broadcasting  studios.  Have  you  any 
advice  for  me  in  the  matter?” 

In  one  of  my  earlier  articles  I  mentioned  that  adver¬ 
tising  seems  to  run  in  popular  waves.  Just  now  it  is 
apparent  that  many  are  taking  up  or  thinking  seriously 
about  adopting  a  form  of  advertising  that  is  only  in 
its  infancy. 

Many  wonderful  stories  are  told  about  enormous  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  of  products  advertised  over  the  radio. 
Considerable  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  all 
industries  for  the  advertising  of  their  products  and 
output  over  the  radio. 

Experience  in  other  forms  of  advertising  has  shown 
that  advertising  of  any  sort  is  usually  worth  just  about 
what  its  sponsors  feel  it  is  worth.  If  it  is  believed  in 
explicitly  and  sold  in  turn  to  distributors  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  it  has  usually  done  a  good  job  in  proportion 
to  the  money  spent  in  the  campaign.  By  selling  it  to 
distributors  and  representatives  I  mean  that  they  must 
be  convinced  of  its  worth  to  them  in  the  building  of 
increased  sales. 

Of  course  I  can  not  say  how  much  your  contemplated 
advertising  expenditure  via  the  radio  will  cost  but  you 
should  have  a  thorough  understanding  with  your  broad¬ 
casting  studio  before  you  agree  to  start. 

They  will  probably  refer  you  to  producers  of  “can¬ 
ned”  programs  for  music,  entertainment,  etc.  You 
should  prepare  the  information  particular  to  your  prod¬ 
uct  and  give  it  to  whoever  is  to  put  it  in  shape  for 
broadcasting.  Only  in  this  way  will  you  get  to  your 
listeners  your  individual  message.  Do  not  be  too 
anxious  to  hear  your  name  and  that  of  your  company 
often  used  in  the  program.  What  you  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  increase  the  saleability  of  your  pack. 

Just  as  is  the  case  in  any  sort  of  advertising,  you  can 
get  your  message  over  to  the  best  advantage  if  you 
interest  your  listeners.  Repetition  of  your  Company 
name  will  not  do  nearly  as  much  toward  this  as  will 
the  broadcasting  of  essential  facts  about  the  growing 
of  your  crops  for  canning,  the  harvesting  of  them  and 
their  handling  in  your  factory. 

In  each  program,  broadcast  two  or  three  receipes 
telling  how  your  product  can  be  used  economically  and 
satisfactorily. 

If  you  have  any  receipe  books,  offer  to  send  one  to 
each  inquirer  who  will  write  to  the  station  or  to  your 
office. 

Believe  in  the  value  of  your  broadcast  program,  get 
your  representatives  and  distributors  to  believe  in  it 
too. 

And  while  arranging  your  programs  for  broadcast¬ 
ing,  remember  that  radio  was  first  an  instrument  of 
amusement,  that  much  amusement  is  still  derived  from 
it  by  countless  listeners  and  that  you  will  be  most  apt 
to  keep  listeners  for  your  program  as  it  is  broadcast, 
week  to  week,  if  you  keep  them  amused. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  about  your  plant,  product  and 
policies  with  which  you  will  supply  the  studio,  if  you 
can  secure  the  services  of  some  one  with  a  local  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  food  field  to  broadcast  your  program  of 


facts  and  add  ideas  of  their  own  having  more  to  do 
with  the  field  of  pure,  quality  foods  in  general,  you 
will  add  prestige  to  your  program  and  help  to  secure 
and  retain  listener  interest. 

Ijf  you  finally  decide  to  put  on  a  campaign  of  radio 
advertising,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  again. 

A  Western  corn  canner  writes: 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  get  so  hot  under  the  collar  because 
standard  corn,  No.  2  tins,  is  being  offered  at,  say,  85c  fac¬ 
tory.  Surely  you  must  give  the  canner  credit  for  being  able 
to  keep  and  analyze  costs.  If  they  can  pack  No.  2  com  at 
a  profit  and  sell  it  at  85c  f.  o.  b.  factory,  that’s  their  busi¬ 
ness.” 

That’s  just  the  trouble.  It  distinctly  is  not  their 
business,  alone.  The  canning  industry  as  a  whole  is 
vitally  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  dealer  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  lastly  but  finally  the  housewife. 

The  industry  is  dependent  for  normal  growth,  on  a 
profitable  basis,  on  the  reputation  that  can  be  built 
for  quality  canned  foods.  Corn  allowed  to  mature  in 
the  field,  full  of  ears  in  the  dough  stage  or  worse,  with 
little  if  any  added  sugar  in  it  will  never  convince  even 
the  undiscriminating  housewife  that  she  can  enjoy 
canned  corn  as  much  as  she  enjoys  corn  fresh  from 
the  market.  Just  as  soon  as  you  get  any  considerable 
number  of  housewives  in  any  community  in  the  frame 
of  mind  where  they  feel  that  anything  in  a  can  does 
not  taste  like  the  fresh  article,  you  have  a  number  of 
people  who  are  advertising  by  word  of  mouth,  the  most 
effective  type  of  advertising,  that  canned  foods  are  not 
worth  purchasing.  And  the  industry  is  bound  to  suffer. 
The  dealer,  both  wholesale  and  retail  is  concerned.  If 
they  can  not  profitably  build  a  substantial  repeat  busi¬ 
ness  they  are  going  to  be  running  behind  in  short  order. 
“Standard”  corn  never  has  built  and  never  will  build 
a  profitable  repeat  business.  Just  as  any  10c  pair  of 
canvass  gloves  are  as  like  another  pair  as  anything  can 
be,  just  is  one  lot  of  “Standard  com”  like  another.  The 
distributor  in  offering  it  can  offer  nothing  but  price 
and  as  soon  as  someone  else  comes  along  with  a  price 
as  low  or  lower,  off  your  business  goes,  not  to  be  re¬ 
gained  until  you  are  as  low  or  lower  in  price  than  your 
nearest  competitor.  This  is  true  in  your  case,  it  is 
equally  true  on  the  part  of  the  distributor. 

The  housewife  is  entitled  to  have  packed  for  her  by 
this  billion-dollar  industry  we  are  a  part  of,  only  such 
canned  foods  as  will  convince  her,  beyond  any  reason 
for  doubt,  that  she  will  be  serving  the  best  interests  of 
her  family  if  she  serves  more  and  more  canned  foods. 
No  matter  if  distributors  feel  there  is  a  need  for 
“cheap”  corn.  The  principal  force  behind  some  buyers 
cries  for  something  “cheap”  is  the  desire  on  their  part 
to  feel  certain  that  they  are  going  to  be  competitive 
with  everyone  else  in  their  market.  Today  they  can 
only  be  sure  of  this  by  insisting  that  they  buy  at  the 
lowest  price  obtainable.  The  lower  they  beat  your 
price,  below  cost  of  production  and  reasonable  profit, 
the  more  certain  they  are  that  they  are  on  the  inside 
of  the  price  situation. 

Always  remember  that  if  no  standard  corn  was  of¬ 
fered  at  any  price  below  a  fair  one,  say  a  minimum  of 
95c,  F.  0.  B.  factory,  corn  would  still  be  sold.  Distribu¬ 
tors  must  have  corn.  Then  let  the  canner  pack  a  good 
quality  of  corn,  on  a  profitable  basis,  and  watch  the 
sales  of  canned  corn  increase. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Peeling  Table  for  tomatoes.  One  40  Peeler 
Jeffrey  Table,  splendid  condition  complete  with  all 
parts.  A  real  bargain.  Table  now  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Address  Box  A-1693  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE— 1400  bushel  Green  Admiral  Seed  grown 
by  responsible  seed  houses. 

Address  Box  A-1697  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Miscellaneous 


Williamsport  Brokerage  Co., 

309  Housel  Bldg., 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Open  for  a  canned  vegetable  and  a  canned  fruit  account. 
Central  Pennsylvania  territory. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  packing 
Spaghetti  and  Soups. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


HELP  WANTED— Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  other  Apple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

_  < 

The  Hydro-Geared 

Pea  Grader 

fVrile  for  -circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md.  ^ 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


. . . 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


1 

Appearance  counts. 

1 

Dress  up 

your  can  with  an 

artisti  c 

Camse  Label. 

HGAHSE&BRQ 

Z/  i  tho^aphers 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


. . . 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


September  2,  1929 


Safety 


\  TOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
^  ^your  fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  rapidly  increasing  values. 


You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 


Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 


You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 


Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 


Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 


For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  GOc  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

1 55  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

Th«  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Stsmdara 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.^  per  M. 

No.  2}  size .  .  .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.32  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIftS  or  TIN  riATI  “  BtACK  IKON  *  CAIVANUIQ  IKON  -fflftAt 
MiTAi  SICNS  AND  OIIHAV  riXTUAIS 

^mcoT 


r 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 


Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 


(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 
but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Immediate  Shipment  is  offered, 
subject  to  existing  conditions.  We 
suggest  that  you  wire  your  order, 
to  avoid  delay. 


_  —  cuttina  Burton,  Cook  &.  Co. 

troublM  will  be  over  n 

when  ro«  irutaU  a  TOWNSEND"  Romo,  N.  Y . 


(Saectfora  l»  Z.  P.  Towntand.  thm  original  patmntma) 


!c:scss:ssscscss=scsss!edi=ir^^ 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  g^oods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flsrurea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tTbomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

Ifew  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 


Balto.  N.Y. 
_  8.25 


White  Mammoth.  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  ”••••• 

Laree,  No.  2% .  8.< 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2%...............~.........~—- 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  "• 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small.  No.  2Vi .  3.( 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  S.i 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  8.i 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80  8.i 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  . . 80  .| 

No.  2  .  !•' 

No.  8  . •••; 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  2^4  .  1-50  1.1 

No.  10  .  8-00  8- 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.50 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  h 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.75  0 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  12.00  ... 

No.  2,  Small  Green .  1.85  2. 

No.  10  .  10-00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.40  1. 

No.  10  .  8.50 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.30 

No.  10  .  9 

Soaked,  No.  2..............—...~..~ . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 1 

8-15,  No.  2 .  1.30  .. 

15-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.10  1 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.50  .. 

Whole,  No.  10 .  o 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60  .. 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10  1 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.60  6 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz .  1.16 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.76  6 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  ] 

HOMINY8 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10  1 

Split,  No.  10 . .■ —  3.60  I 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 95 

No.  10  . 4.66 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1-06 

No.  10  .  6.00  I 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES^ 

Standard  No.  2...... .  1.36 

No.  10  .  6.76 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.25 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .70 

Petit  Pois  . 871^ 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKINS 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— CoRtinned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT4 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  . .  1.26  _ 

No'.  i’.OO  4.M 

SPINACHt 

Standard.  No.  2 . .96  1.00 

No.  . 1.80  1.86 

No.  3  .  1.40  1.46 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SUCCOTASH$ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2.  F.  O.  B.  Co . 


TOMATOES* 
Extra  Standard, 
F.  O.  B.  Co.. 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 


No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co.. 
Standard,  No.  1. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 


No.  2^4  . . 

F.  O.  B.  <k)... . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . . 


1.10 

1.36 

.90 

1.76 

1.26 

1.30 

.65 

.60 

.95 

.92  V( 

1.62% 

1.60 

.65 

.97  Vi 

.65 

.85 

1.46 

.82Vi  1.40 

1.36 

2.16 

1.26 

4.60 

6.25 

4.00 

6.25 

.55 

4.00 

.60 

.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 


Maryland,  No.  8.. 


APRICOTS*  (California) 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


No.  2  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 

BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  .  14.00  12.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  11.60  14.00 

California  Standard  2^ .  2.76 

Choice,  No.  2% . 8.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  8.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.76 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2  Vi,  Y.  C.  2.36  2.26 

Choice,  No.  2Vi.  Y.  C .  2.76  2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2V<j,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60  1.30 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . .  . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . .  ...... 


Balto.  N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  .......  1.46 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . 

— 

1.20 

Unpeeied,  No.  10 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

7.00 

6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup.™ _ _ 

1.06 

. . 

1.66 

No.  8,  in  Syrup .  . . . . .... 

_ 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2.  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  8  . 

1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2  Vi- 

2.60 

Choice  . 

3.60 

3.25 

Fancy  . 

8.76 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

....... 

9.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 . . . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  1.76  _ _ 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .' _ 

Hawaii  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2  Vi .  2.85  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2Vi .  2.70  2.46 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.26  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10..™ . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  ....... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  ...... 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  . . 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2!l0  .1.... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 _ 1.16  1.26 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20  2.30 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  7  26 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi .  4.00  3.6C 

No-  lOs  .  14.76  12.75 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

}9  oz.  .  1.15 

1“  oz .  1.40 

II  oz.  . 1.50 

18  oz .  1.60 

19  oz . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . "  !!!"!! 

LOBSTER* 


4.26 

5.26 

4.00 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases.  4  Ho*. . 

Vi-lb.  cases.  4  Ho* . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

.  1  9K 

4.00 

2.26 

1  40 

2.60 

6  oz.  . 

.  1  3K 

2.86 

8  oz . 

8.00 

10  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

.  9.  KO 

1.36 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  a  KO 

6.00 

6.00 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  Vi . . !!! 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.90 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  l...._™.,_......™.. 

Flat,  No.  Vi . Z 

Chums,  Tull  .........._....»™..™„.......„....„  ....... 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

V4  Oil,  Decorated™.™ _ _ _ ™™. 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless .  . . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

California,  Vi.  per  case. . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 
White,  V4s  . 


White,  Vis  .  14.00  14.60 

White,  Is  . .  ._....  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  Vis . . . 7.00 

Blue  Fin,  Is _ _ _ _  ™™.  18.26 

Striped,  Vis  . - . - . .  6.60 

Striped,  Is  . . .  . .  12.50 

Yellow,  Vis  . 7.00 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.26 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  he  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 


BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  | 

Phone  Wolfe  6300  \ 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD.  I 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE.  SEPTEMBER  2.  1929 


Reason  Written  Down  as  Bad  —  Bureau  Figures  on 
Prospective  Crop  Yields  Due  for  Changes  -Canners 
Find  Yields  Disappointing  —  Everybody  Expects 
Higher  Prices  on  Canned  Foods  Except  Some  Can- 
ners. 

Bad  SEASON-  That’s  about  the  only  way  to  write 
down  this  1929  crop  year.  It  has  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment  on  every  crop  so  far,  and  the  season  is 
now  so  late  that  most  canners  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  will  be  bad  all  the  way  through. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  under  date 
of  August  24th,  issued  its  semi-monthly  report  on 
various  crops.  These  were  the  August  15th  compila¬ 
tions,  and  on  peas  it  means  the  final  for  that  crop,  and 
here  is  the  way  it  summarizes  its  own  findings : 

“Green  Peas  for  Manufacture — The  preliminary 
estimate  of  production,  based  upon  reported  yields 
of  the  harvested  crop,  is  380,596,000  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  forecast  of  411,420,000  pounds  on 
August  1  and  with  the  estimated  production  of 
386,245,000  pounds  in  1928.  Although  the  planted 
acreage  was  11  per  cent  larger  than  in  1928, 
poorer  yields  in  Wisconsin  and  other  areas  have 
reduced  the  estimated  production  2  per  cent  below' 
that  of  last  season.” 

And  here  you  have  the  concrete  evidence  of  final  out¬ 
comes  of  the  crops  falling  far  short  of  early  estimates 
and  expectations,  and  yet  peas  w'ere  more  fortunate  in 
their  crop  yields  than  any  other  canners’  crops,  includ¬ 
ing  fruits.  So  we  may  w'rite  it  down  that  the  pea  pack 
of  1929  is  short  of  the  1928  pack,  despite  the  increased 
acreage  and  attempts  to  increase  the  packs  by  the  can¬ 
ners.  The  1928  pack  was  17,943,436  cases  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  and  there  was  a  quite  considerabl  e  carry¬ 
over  into  the  1928  season  from  former  years.  Calling 
this  roughly  an  eighteen  million  case  pack  for  1928,  we 
may  put  the  1929  pea  pack  at  17,500,000  cases,  with  a 
light  carryover  only,  an  increased  consumptive  de¬ 
mand,  and  there  you  have  the  real  reason  for  the  strong 


canned  pea  market  of  today.  And  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  canned  pea  market  must  continue  to  gain 
strength,  with  prices  steadily  advancing.  Canned  peas 
are  becoming  better  property  every  day. 

Beans — In  stringless  beans,  or  as  the  Bureau  calls 
them,  “snap  beans,”  the  Government  statisticians  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  an  increased  production  for  1929  over  1928. 
The  figures  are  for  a  production  of  79,200  tons,  against 
65,200  tons  in  1928.  But  all  the  experiences  of  the 
canners  everyw'here  seem  to  disclaim  such  an  increase, 
or  at  least  that  the  canners  have  had  trouble  packing 
enough  beans  to  fill  orders  on  their  books.  That  of 
course  is  a  different  thing  to  yield  and  pack,  because 
demand  for  beans  is  increasing  with  leaps  and  bounds ; 
but  so  far  as  market  considerations  are  concerned  it  is 
the  same  thing.  Beans  are  scarce,  and  will  continue 
scarce  again,  despite  the  intentions  of  the  canners  to 
pack  up  to  the  demand.  It  is  just  another  case  of  crop 
failure  in  this  eventful  season. 

Corn — In  reporting  on  the  com  prospects  and  prom¬ 
ises  as  of  August  15th,  the  Bureau  sees  680,100  tons  as 
the  1929  crop,  against  the  known  yield  of  536,400  tons 
in  1928,  w'hich  produced  the  short  pack  of  canned  corn 
amounting  to  only  14,497,130  cases  for  1928.  But  the 
corn  crop  has  gone  back  rapidly  since  August  15th,  and 
we  feel  confident  the  Bureau’s  report  for  September 
1st  will  definitely  show  this  recession.  The  yield  per 
acre  and  the  number  of  cans  cut  per  ton  are  both  dis¬ 
tressing  to  the  corn  canners,  and  unless  steady,  slow 
and  continuous  rains  set  in  during  the  next  two  weeks 
with  relatively  high  temperatures,  the  yields  will  be 
cut  even  further.  There  seems  small  possibility  of  such 
a  visitation  to  save  the  corn  crop.  This  Tri-State  re¬ 
gion,  which  has  been  more  fortunate  all  season  in  the 
matter  of  rains  and  growing  weather  than  any  other 
scetion  of  the  country,  is  suffering  severely  in  its  corn 
crop.  The  great  central  western  canning  states  have 
suffered  worse  and  are  in  worse  condition,  as  our  crop 
reports  clearly  show.  There  the  drought  continues  with 
cold  weather,  and  the  ears  are  not  filling  out. 

Taking  the  corn  canning  situation  the  country  over, 
it  looks  today  as  if  the  pack  would  not  exceed  last 
year’s  production  on  an  acreage  that  was  10  per  cent 
greater  than  the  1928  acreage.  It  is  too  late  to  save  the 
corn  crop  and  the  damage  cannot  be  undone. 
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Speaking  of  the  corn  situation  here  in  Maryland, 
Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  under  date  of  August  24,  sum¬ 
marized  the  situation  thus : 

“Some  rain  came  along  this  week,  but  a  wee  bit 
too  late  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  corn  crop.  The  can- 
ners  are  at  work  trying  to  salvage  what  they  can 
of  the  crop.  The  best  average  that  is  hoped  for  is 
about  50  per  cent  pack  of  crushed,  and  perhaps  a 
little  less  of  Shoepeg  and  Whole  Grain  Evergreen. 

The  canners  who  did  not  sell  futures  heavily  will 
make  fair  deliveries,  but,  for  the  most  part,  future 
sales  will  be  pro-rated  to  an  uncomfortable  degree. 

At  the  close  of  business  this  week  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  locate  an  offering  of  Shoepeg  or 
whole-grain  Evergreen.  And  crushed  is  only 
available  at  drug  store  prices.” 

Our  advice  to  corn  canners  is  that  if  they  have  pros¬ 
pects  for  any  surplus  over  their  future  orders,  keep  it 
off  the  market  for  the  better  prices,  which  seem  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  in  the  near  future. 

Tomatoes — When  the  Bureau  comes  to  tomatoes, 
they  continue  to  see,  as  of  August  15th,  a  yield  of 
1,280,900  tons,  against  a  yield  last  year  of  964,900  tons, 
figuring  the  result  upon  an  average  yield  of  4.5  tons 
per  acre  for  the  country  for  this  season.  As  with  other 
crops,  tomatoes  have  gone  back  since  August  15th,  and 
the  September  1st  report  of  the  Bureau  will  show  that, 
we  believe.  That  report,  of  course,  will  not  be  out  until 
September  15th,  and  the  crop  will  be  quite  well  har¬ 
vested  by  that  time.  From  all  the  reports  we  have  in 
hand,  and  there  is  a  good  number  of  them  in  the  Crop 
Reports  this  week,  the  canners  are  not  getting  that 
average  of  4.5  tons  per  acre.  Indiana  and  the  Ozarks 
are  about  ready  to  give  up  hope  of  a  recov¬ 
ery,  for  it  would  seem  too  much  to  expect  a  spell 
of  ideal  weather,  with  warm  rains  and  good  sun¬ 
shine  clear  up  through  October.  And  even  if  such 
a  thing  should  happen  it  is  a  question  if  the  crop 
could  make  a  comeback  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  to  date.  The  Bureau  counts  upon  Ohio  having 
5.5  tons  average,  Indiana  3.5  average,  Illinois  4,  Mis¬ 
souri  2.6,  Arkansas  2.5,  Utah  10.5,  and  California  7.3 
tons  per  acre.  It  is  the  Eastern  States  which  bring  up 
the  average:  New  York  6.2,  New  Jersey  4.9,  Delaware 
4.5,  Maryland  the  same  as  Delaware,  Virginia  but  3.7, 
while  Kentucky  and  the  Southern  States  of  that  region 
are  all  among  the  low  prospects.  The  tomato  crop  can 
be  benefited  by  fine  weather  and  good  rains  and  by  a 
prolonged  season,  provided  it  is  good  weather,  and  no 
man  who  has  ever  “fooled”  with  a  tomato  crop  will  risk 
a  guess,  but  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  offing  to 
indicate  a  record  tomato  crop  and  pack. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  a  certainty  of  a 
good,  big,  record  pack  of  tomatoes  this  season,  because 
the  hungry  consumers  are  even  today  eating  1929 
packed  tomatoes.  The  market  is  waiting  and  urging 
the  canners  to  rush  the  tomatoes  to  them  as  quickly  as 
packed.  What  chance  is  there,  then  to  make  a  surplus 
that  could  break  market  prices? 

The  MARKET — For  the  season  of  the  year  the 
canned  foods  market  is  reported  in  unusually  good 
condition,  demand  better  than  counted  upon  for 
the  season  and  all  prices  are  firm,  with  a  distinct  incli¬ 
nation  to  advance.  It  merely  requires  the  backbone 
of  the  canners  to  advance  their  prices  to  put  the  market 
up.  The  jobbers  are  ready  and  expect  to  pay  better 
prices  as  soon  as  the  canners  ask  them.  The  retailers 


know  that  the  packs  are  short  on  all  items,  and  they 
expect  to  pay  more  money,  and,  as  we  have  so  often 
said,  a  penny  or  two  more  per  can  to  the  consumer 
means  nothing  if  the  can  she  buys  is  satisfactory  in 
quality,  fill,  etc.  So  the  whole  stage  is  set  for  the  can¬ 
ners  to  move  their  prices  to  a  higher  level  and  keep 
them  there,  if  they  but  had  the  “guts”  to  do  it.  Every¬ 
body  else  is  ready  for  better  prices  on  canned  foods 
except  the  canners. 

Canned  fruits  might  be  taken  as  an  example.  When 
the  high  prices  were  named  by  California,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fruit  crops  by  the  freeze,  the  buyers 
said  they  would  be  dingled-dangled  if  they  paid  the 
prices.  The  “wiseacres”  said  this  was  only  another 
“peach-killer”  story.  The  really  smart  buyers  quickly 
confirmed  their  orders,  and  now  they  are  in  glee  at  the 
discomfiture  of  the  others  who  have  been  forced  to  pay 
prices  on  a  steadily  increasing  scale,  and  the  market  is 
sold  up.  Fruits  are  at  a  premium,  and  will  continue  so. 

Canned  fish  is  now  experiencing  a  slight  setback 
from  the  same  cause,  but  the  buyers  will  soon  learn 
that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  popular  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  fish,  and  then  they  will  try  to 
scramble  aboard.  It  is  ever  thus.  All  canned  foods  are 
a  good  buy  today  and  good  traders  know  it. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Steady  Increase  in  Demand  —  Fish  Easier  —  Tomato 
Prices  Firm,  Demand  Good — Corn  Coming  Back — 
Peas  Active — Fruits  Extensively  Bought — Sardines 
Slow. 

New  York,  August  28,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — There  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
increase  in  demand  for  spot  canned  foods  during 
this  week,  and  for  the  season  trading  activity  has 
been  considered  good.  Canned  vegetables  have  been 
moving  in  good  volume  and  fruits  are  in  strong  de¬ 
mand,  although  spot  activity  in  the  latter  is  somewhat 
restricted,  due  to  the  limited  stocks  of  many  items.  In 
the  fish  busine.ss  there  has  been  a  letdown  in  big  busi¬ 
ness,  although  small  repeat  and  fill-in  orders  accumu¬ 
late  to  fair  totals.  Spot  salmon  call  has  decreased  con¬ 
siderably,  to  the  con.sternation  of  the  trade,  which  had 
anticipated  a  far  better  market  for  this  food  than  has 
developed.  The  situation  has  brought  about  a  general 
easiness  in  prices  of  .salmon  of  all  grades. 

Tomatoes— New-pack  tomatoes  from  all  producing 
centers  are  holding  firm,  with  demand  good  and  prices 
steady.  In  the  Tri-States  packing  will  get  under  way 
shortly  and  the  crop  looks  promising,  with  acreage  ex¬ 
ceeding  last  year  and  the  vines  reported  to  be  in 
healthy  shape  generally.  Spots  are  in  strong  demand, 
but  buyers  are  holding  prices  to  established  levels,  op¬ 
posing  any  efforts  to  place  premiums,  however  small, 
on  spot  goods.  The  early  shipments  of  standard  2s 
from  the  new  Southern  pack  are  in  good  call  at  $1.00  a 
dozen  at  canneries.  Western  standard  prices  are  un¬ 
changed. 

Corn — In  certain  parts  of  the  South  the  dry  weather 
of  the  past  few  weeks  has  hit  the  sweet  corn  hard,  and 
many  fields  had  to  be  plowed  under  to  a  total  loss. 
However,  the  carryover  of  old  pack  corn  offsets  any 
danger  of  a  shortage  through  weather  conditions  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  successful  packing  of  the  new  crop.  The 
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better  tone  in  the  demand  for  corn  continues,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  though  the  strange  apathy  of  consumers  to¬ 
wards  corn  which  existed  last  season  was  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  situation,  and  that  corn  will  regain  its  popular¬ 
ity  in  the  new  season.  Prices  are  holding  firm,  which 
is  an  indication  of  the  improved  tone.  Eastern  and 
Mid-Western  packs  of  fancy  grades  are  well  sold  up. 

Peas — Business  in  peas  is  active  and  the  Wisconsin 
pack  is  well  sold  up.  No.  1  size  are  hard  to  locate  al¬ 
ready,  packers  having  contracted  for  just  about  their 
whole  production  in  this  size.  Spot  goods  are  in  brisk 
demand,  with  little  available.  Early  pack  peas  are  find¬ 
ing  an  excellent  market  here,  where  the  consumption 
of  canned  peas  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
New  York  metropolitan  territory,  long  known  for  its 
liking  of  peas,  bids  fair  to  outdo  its  past  consumption 
records  during  the  coming  season. 

California  Fruits — Coast  packers  report  that  their 
bookings  on  the  new  pack  fruits  already  exceed  book¬ 
ings  at  this  time  last  year  by  almost  1 00  per  cent,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  trade  is  taking  no  chances  on  being 
caught  without  stocks.  The  critically  light  packs  for 
the  new  year  and  the  comparatively  exhausted  carry¬ 
overs  make  for  a  situation  in  which  the  trade  has  no 
alternative  but  to  pay  the  higher  prices  necessitated  by 
the  increase  demanded  and  obtained  by  growers  from 
the  canners.  The  scarcity  in  spot  fruits  continues  here, 
and  buyers  are  reported  to  be  ready  to  pay  pretty  high 
premiums  for  prompt  deliveries,  and  by  prompt  they 
mean  immediate. 

Sardines— There  is  a  slow  movement  in  Maine  sar¬ 
dines,  but  on  the  whole  the  market  is  fairly  steady, 
with  spot  prices  firm.  Catches  continue  light  and  pack¬ 
ers  are  having  difficulty  locating  sufficient  tonnage  to 
keep  their  plants  operating.  The  Portuguese  sardines 
are  scarce,  and  importers  here  are  selling  them  subject 
to  price  charge  on  arrival. 

Salmon — Easiness  in  salmon  prices  marked  this  di¬ 
vision  of  the  canned  foods  trade  during  the  past  week. 
A  much  lighter  demand  than  anticipated  has  brought 
about  a  condition  in  the  trade  unforeseen  even  by  close 
followers  of  the  market.  Stocks  are  unusually  large,  it 
is  reported,  and  the  only  optimistic  note  at  present  is 
the  firmer  trend  noticed  since  the  announcement  of 
opening  prices  on  the  new  pack. 

Shrimp — Jobbers  are  beginning  to  show  interest  in 
the  new  pack  shrimp,  and  considerable  business  was 
consummated  during  the  past  week  at  the  opening 
prices.  The  slow  start  in  packing  shrimp  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  has  retarded  the  movement 
of  new  pack  somewhat. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Shortage  Now  Apparent  —  Some  Buyers  Are  Not 
Happy — Canners  Ought  to  Show  Good  Dividends — 
Market  Grows  Fidgety  About  Tomato  Deliveries— 
Corn  Going  Up — Peas  Strengthening— Many  Item  i 
Tend  Upwards. 

Chicago,  August  28,  1929. 

HORTAGE — With  the  season  now  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  so  that  buyers  can  get  at  least  preliminary 
samples  of  all  of  the  staple  canned  foods  items  ex¬ 
cept  the  late  fruits,  the  suspicion  of  shortage  has  be¬ 
come  a  reality,  and  the  laugh  of  the  bearish  buyer  has 
the  hollow  ring  of  one  whistling  to  keep  up  his  courage 


now  that  the  market  has  gotten  away  from  him.  The 
1929  crop  of  canned  foods  is  all  coming  into  consump¬ 
tion  on  a  firm,  strong  and  advancing  market.  The  old 
saying  that  it  is  a  long  road  which  has  no  turning  is 
evidenced  this  year  on  canned  foods,  as  there  is  a 
healthy  departure  from  the  over-produced  situation 
which  has  prevailed  over  a  considerable  time  past. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  one  who  is 
watching  the  pulse  of  the  market  to  find  carefully 
guarded  inquiries  for  large  blocks  of  canned  foods 
coming  from  the  biggest  buyers.  This  indicates  that 
there  is  an  enormous  consuming  outlet  to  be  filled. 

This  should  be  a  year  when  the  canner  who  has  been 
habitually  passing  dividends  should  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  substantial  for  his  stockholders. 

Tomatoes — The  extending  delay  on  delivery  of  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  of  tomatoes  from  Midwestern  can¬ 
ners  is  getting  on  everybody’s  nerves.  The  healthy 
looking  acreage  which  was  going  to  produce  heavily  in 
August  is  standing  still.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
September  pack  alone  will  not  be  enough  to  fill  the 
shortage,  regardless  of  the  acreage  planted;  the  can¬ 
ners  simply  cannot  handle  it. 

There  are  few  Baltimore  tomatoes  arriving  to  relieve 
local  acute  demand,  but  the  general  run  of  supplies 
from  Midwestern  tomato  canners  has  not  arri\ed. 

We  hear  stories  of  large  crop  damage  from  the 
Ozarks,  and  it  appears  that  that  .section  of  the  country 
will  use  more  than  they  can  produce  for  1929. 

Catsup  and  puree  packers  generally  are  absolutely 
off  the  market.  They  are  pleading  an  oversold  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  worrying  them  as  to  being  able  to  make  a 
creditable  showing  against  contracts  in  hand. 

Com — The  trend  of  our  recent  letters  is  now  quite 
an  accomplished  fact;  com  is  up  as  already  advised. 
We  know  of  large  orders  for  standard  corn  which 
would  have  been  accepted  at  85c  factory  two  weeks  ago 
which  cannot  now  be  placed.  90c  is  the  basis  at  which 
buyers  are  offered  goods,  but  which  many  of  them  are 
still  hesitating  to  accept.  Remember  that  corn  at  $1.00 
factory  is  not  an  overpriced  proposition,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  are  nearer  to  $1.00  standard  corn  right  now 
than  many  unposted  buyers  would  believe.  There  is 
also  a  likelihood  of  a  sharp  shortage  on  fancy  corn.  If 
there  is  any  surplus  for  the  year  it  will  be  in  the  extra 
standard  grades,  which,  however,  will  move  out  in  big 
quantity  at  popular  price  to  a  pleased,  appreciative 
consuming  public. 

Peas — Market  continually  strengthening.  Few  can¬ 
ners  have  much  of  a  stock  now  left  on  hand,  and  it.  is 
spread  over  a  wide  assortment.  For  instance,  we 
heard  of  one  large  purchase  of  10,000  cases  of  a 
medium  quality  of  peas  this  week  for  which  the  entire 
State  of  Wisconsin  was  scoured.  The  goods  were  finally 
secured,  but  had  to  be  drawn  from  six  different  canners 
to  get  the  quantity.  Needless  to  say  the  prices  were 
firm  at  the  general  asking  basis.  There  are  plenty  of 
big  buyers  who  are  .still  waiting,  and  they  are  likely  to 
have  a  still  more  difficult  time  in  getting  their  belated 
purchasing  attended. 

Beans — Movement  good  and  no  likelihood  of  decline 
in  prices.  Much  bean  territory  which  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  large  quantities  is  entirely  out  of  operation  this 
year,  due  to  the  Mexican  Beetle  trouble ;  also  news  from 
the  Ozarks  is  to  the  effect  that  they  will  have  no  fall 
pack  of  beans,  as  is  their  usual  custom.  This  Ozark 
disaster  will  throw  another  shortage  into  the  statistics. 

California  Fruits — Condition  quiet.  Buyers  have  se¬ 
cured  small  supplies  to  meet  their  momentary  require¬ 
ments.  Many  of  them  are  putting  the  soft  pedal  on 
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the  sales  of  these  goods,  and  the  situation  now  resolves 
itself  into  a  proposition  of  who  can  sit  tight  the  longest. 
Some  of  our  price  guessers  are  predicting  some  concil¬ 
iatory  offers  from  the  coast  a  bit  later,  but  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  in  immediate  evidence. 

Advances  in  the  Air — There  are  rumors  of  strong 
upward  movement  in  prices  on  at  least  half-a-dozen 
quite  popular  canned  foods  items,  all  in  line  with  the 
conditions  of  the  times  and  sellers’  realization  that 
there  will  be  bigger  demands  this  year  for  canned  foods 
than  it  will  be  possible  to  supply. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


No  General  Rain  in  Two  Months — Tomatoes  Ripening 
Small — No  Full  Runs  as  Yet — Active  Demand  for 
Immediate  Shipment^ — Declining  Future  Business  at 
90c — Limited  Holdings  of  Beans  at  Higher  Prices — 
Retailers  Said  to  Have  Bought  Heavily  of  Futures. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  August  29,  1929. 

EATHER — No  general  rainfall  throughout  the 
Ozark  packing  district  for  over  two  months. 
Light  shower  reported  on  the  23rd  at  Blue 
Eye,  Mo.,  covering  a  small  area.  The  only  other  report 
we  have  is  from  a  point  in  South  Central  Missouri, 
where  they  had  some  rainfall  on  the  24th,  extending 
over  a  very  limited  territory.  In  other  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  tomato  crop  is  suffering  severely  for  the  want 
of  rainfall.  The  fruit  is  ripening  small  average  size, 
and  shows  the  effect  of  the  long-continued  hot,  dry 
weather.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  materially  reduc¬ 
ing  the  tonnage  yield  per  acre. 

Tomato  Packing — Canners  continue  to  make  short 
piece  day  runs  two  or  three  times  each  week.  No  full- 
day  runs  can  reasonably  be  expected  until  there  is  a 
favorable  change  in  weather  conditions,  or  the  season 
further  advances. 

Spot  Sales — Active  demand  continues  for  cars  of  new 
pack  2s  standard  tomatoes  for  immediate  shipment, 
and  every  car  offered  is  taken  quickly  at  canners’  full 
asking  price.  Sales  were  made  during  the  past  week 
mostly  at  90c,  but  some  cars  at  95c  and  $1.00  factory 
points.  It  is  safe  for  us  to  say  that  today’s  market  on 
immediate  shipment  cars  of  2s  standards  is  95c  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Future  Tomatoe» — During  last  week  orders  for  a 
good  many  cars  of  2s  standard  tomatoes  for  shipment 
during  canning  season  at  90c  factory  points,  were 
promptly  declined.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
price  would  have  been  satisfactory,  but  with  the 
active  demand  for  immediate  shipment  cars,  and  the 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the 
Ozarks  this  year,  canners  are  trying  to  be  very  con¬ 
servative  in  making  sales.  In  addition  to  these  facts, 
the  sales  of  future  tomatoes  early  in  the  season  must 
be  given  consideration  by  the  canners  who  have  any 
futures  sold.  There  will  have  to  be  a  radical  favorable 
change  in  the  tomato  crop  situation  in  the  Ozarks,  and 
if  same  is  not  realized  soon,  it  looks  very  much  like  2s 
standards  would  go  to  $1.00  per  dozen  factory  points 
on  ‘such  carlots  that  may  be  obtainable. 

Tomato  Pack  to  Date — With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
tomato  rack  to  date  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  No. 
2  cans.  Numerous  inquiries  reach  the  canners  through 
their  brokers  for  mixed  cars  of  tomatoes,  containing 


several  sizes,  and  in  most  instances  wanted  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment,  and  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  to 
quote  any  prices  on  such  inquiries. 

Spot  Green  Beans — The  market  seems  somewhat 
stronger  on  canners’  limited  holdings  of  No.  2  cut 
green  beans.  We  can  quote  same  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.10 
factory  points,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  any  cars 
can  be  bought  at  the  inside  price  quoted.  There  is 
some  demand  for  No.  10  size  cut  green  beans,  and  if 
any  are  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks,  the  price  would 
likely  be  $5.25  to  $5.50  factory  points. 

Blackberries — The  supply  of  No.  2  water-packed 
blackberries  in  E/L  cans  is  very  limited.  If  any 
straight  cars  are  obtainable  in  the  district,  the  price 
would  likely  be  $1.10  to  $1.15,  and  for  shipment  in 
mixed  cars  with  tomatoes  $1.15  to  $1.20. 

Future  Canned  Apples — The  price  on  this  item,  in 
No.  10  cans,  for  fall  shipment  when  packed,  is  held 
absolutely  firm  at  $3.50  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Northwest 
Arkansas.  It  will  likely  be  the  middle  of  September  or 
later  before  there  will  be  any  canned  apples  packed, 
and  there  is  more  likely  to  be  an  advance  in  the  price, 
rather  than  any  possibility  whatever  of  a  decline. 

Future  Sales  to  Retailers — From  every  jobbing  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  Middle  West  jobbers  are  reporting  liberal 
sales  of  future  tomatoes  and  other  staple  canned  foods 
to  retail  grocers.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  prevailed  for  the  past  several  years. 
Quite  a  few  jobbers  who  placed  orders  for  future  toma¬ 
toes  at  opening  prices  early  in  the  year,  and  for  what 
they  considered  a  good  part  of  their  requirements,  have 
booked  sales  to  retailers  to  the  full  extent  of  the  job¬ 
bers’  purchase,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  average 
jobber  coming  back  into  the  market  for  an  additional 
supply.  This  demand,  together  with  the  very  active  de¬ 
mand  for  early  shipment  cars — same  coming  from  all 
directions — has  resulted  in  the  continuing  advance  in 
the  prices  on  canned  tomatoes.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  under  present  unfavorable  tomato  crop  conditions. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Factories  Operating  Better  Than  Half  Time  on  Shrimp 
— Stock  of  Good  Quality — Raw  Shipping  and  Can¬ 
ning  Not  a  Good  Combination — Movement  of  Beans 
Slow — Okra  Has  Moved  Well. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  29,  1929. 

HRIMP  The  fall  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  in  high  gear,  and  while  it  can’t  be  said 
that  any  packer  is  stepping  on  the  gas,  yet  the  pack 
is  in  high  gear  and  hasn’t  choked.  The  factories  are 
operating  better  than  half  time  on  shrimp,  and  this  is 
saying  a  whole  lot,  because  in  previous  years  the 
shrimp  plants  were  shut  down  in  the  month  of  August 
and  they  did  not  commence  to  can  shrimp  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  Then,  too,  the  size  of  the  shrimp  now  is 
larger  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  those 
buyers  that  want  a  good  grade  of  “honest  to  goodness,” 
real  medium  shrimp  should  buy  now  and  have  delive¬ 
ries  made  of  those  being  packed  at  present,  because 
they  will  get  their  orders  filled  to  a  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage  and  with  better  stock  than  later  on,  when  the 
heavy  north  winds  set  in  and  they  drive  the  small 
shrimp  from  up  the  rivers  into  the  bays  and  thus  badly, 
mix  the  shrimp ;  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  uni-* 
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form  good  grade  of  medium  shrimp  that  is  being 
packed  now. 

The  time  to  buy  is  when  the  packers  are  producing 
the  kind  of  goods  you  want,  and  when  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  fill  your  orders,  and  not  when  the  stuff  is 
scarce  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  procure  what  you 
want.  The  shrimp  are  not  the  large  prawn,  but  an  ex¬ 
tra  good  grade  of  medium,  and  they  turn  out  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pack.  The  demand  is  good  for  canned  shrimp,  and 
the  prices  range  from  $1.45  to  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  cans. 

The  market  on  raw,  headless  shrimp  is  not  very 
active,  and  very  few  are  being  shipped  out  of  Alabama, 
hence  the  canning  factories  are  getting  practically  all 
of  the  shrimp  produced. 

The  seafood  canning  factories  in  Alabama  are  not 
engaged  in  the  raw  shipping  business,  and  while  some 
of  the  seafood  canning  plants  in  other  sections  are,  yet 
there  is  a  doubt  in  my  mind  if  this  is  as  practical  as  it 
looks  on  the  surface,  because  the  canner  that  ships  raw, 
headless  shrimp  usually  picks  out  the  best  size  and 
quality  of  shrimp  for  his  raw  trade,  and  this  has  the 
tendency  to  reduce  the  standard  of  quality  of  his  can¬ 
ned  shrimp.  And  he  will  eventually  get  the  reputation 
of  shipping  inferior  goods.  Thus,  the  little  extra  price 
that  he  might  get  for  his  raw,  headless  shrimp  is  offset 
by  reclamations  and  the  reduced  price  at  which  he  has 
to  sell  his  canned  shrimp.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
that,  instead  of  a  raw  shipper  using  a  canning  equip¬ 
ment  to  take  care  of  his  surplus  problems,  and  which 
usually  works  out  detrimentally  to  the  legitimate  can- 
ners,  that  they  would  use  freezing  and  cold  storage 
equipments,  which  operate  better  in  conjunction  with 
the  raw  business  than  the  canning  industry. 

In  other  words,  for  better  results  the  two  businesses 
should  be  operated  differently  and  distinctly.  In  fact, 
the  only  way  to  operate  a  good-size  raw  perishable  busi¬ 
ness  successfully  is  with  freezing  and  cold  storage  fa¬ 
cilities,  because  foods  are  the  cheapest  when  abun¬ 
dantly  produced  and  higher  when  they  are  unseason¬ 
able,  therefore  when  the  fresh  stuff  is  off  the  market  is 
the  time  to  sell  cold  storage  products  at  a  profit,  and  it 
is  the  only  chance  that  a  perishable  dealer  or  producer 
has  to  make  any  money  if  he  fails  to  get  a  price  for  his 
fresh  product. 

Stringless  Beans — The  movement  of  the  bean  pack  is 
over  with  for  the  time  being,  and  those  packers  that 
have  beans  on  hand  are  not  concerned,  because  those 
cans  represent  just  that  much  money  on  the  floor  of 
their  warehouses,  which  will  move  just  as  soon  as  the 
consuming  public  absorbs  some  of  the  goods  on  the 
market.  The  prices  of  the  cut  stringless  beans  are  as 
follows:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans, 
$5.50  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Okra— The  okra  pack  this  year  in  this  section  was 
normal,  and  so  was  the  movement  of  same,  and  the  few 
remaining  cases  left  over  from  the  pack  will  be  gone 
.soon.  Prices  of  cut  okra:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen; 
No.  21/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.00 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE — Sixty  Gallon  Nickel  Steam  Jacketed  Kettle 
32”  dia.  x  23”  deep,  complete  with  stand,  IJ”  bottom 
outlet  with  valve.  Slightly  used. 

Address  Box  A-1698  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Lots  of  Interest  and  Improvement — Everything  Packed 
Seems  Certain  of  Sale  at  Excellent  Prices — Spinach 
and  Asparagus  Packs  Set  Record — Pea  Pack  Dwin¬ 
dles  to  Insignificance — Peach  Canning  in  Full  Swing 
— Packing  Tomatoes. 

San  Francisco,  August  29,  1929. 

MPOVEMENT — The  past  week  has  been  marked  by 
a  lot  of  interesting  happenings  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trade,  ranging  from  crop  reports,  early 
pack  statistics  and  improved  business  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Graf  Zeppelin.  Probably  the  most  welcome  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  the  improved  interest  of  buyers  in 
both  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  who  have 
been  holding  back  ever  since  prices  were  named,  con¬ 
tending  that  these  were  too  high,  are  coming  onto  the 
the  market  and  some  large  orders  have  been  booked 
of  late  at  firm  values.  There  seems  no  question  now 
but  that  everything  that  can  be  packed  in  California 
this  year  can  be  sold,  and  at  excellent  prices. 

Statistics — The  Canners  League  of  California,  of 
which  Preston  McKinney  is  secretary,  has  released 
pack  statistics  covering  the  1929  pack  of  asparagus, 
peas  and  spinach.  These  statistics  have  been  compiled 
from  reports  from  all  packers  in  the  State  and  are 
thus  100  per  cent  complete.  The  figures  on  spinach 
packed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  R.  S.  Callen,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canners  Association.  No  asparagus  or  peas 
were  packed  in  that  territory.  The  output  of  aspar¬ 
agus  for  the  year  was  2,672,637  cases,  that  of  peas 
33,640  cases,  and  of  spinach  4,193,742  cases.  Of  the 
latter  a  total  of  408,677  cases  was  packed  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State. 

The  figures  for  all  three  commodities  proved  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  most  members  of  the  trade.  The  pack  of  spin¬ 
ach  and  asparagus  set  new  high  marks,  while  that  of 
peas  has  dwindled  away  until  it  has  become  a  negligible 
factor.  The  output  of  spinach  proved  much  greater 
than  was  expected,  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases,  despite 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  the  spring.  Several 
new  interests  entered  the  field  this  year,  assisting  in 
making  the  record  pack  possible.  The  demand  for 
canned  spinach  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
steady  increase  in  output  and  the  outlook  is  that  even 
this  year’s  huge  pack  will  be  absorbed  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  most  of  it  having  already  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  canners.  When  the  packing  season  closed  the 
trade  agreed  that  the  output  had  passed  last  year’s 
record  mark,  but  the  real  size  of  the  pack  has  come  as 
a  surprise. 

The  output  of  asparagus  has  also  been  the  heaviest 
on  record  and  likewise  has  been  greater  than  most 
members  of  the  trade  expected,  the  gain  being  about 
a  third  of  a  million  cases  over  last  year’s  pack.  The 
quality  of  this  year’s  output  is  above  the  average, 
owing  to  careful  cultivation  and  new  grading  stand¬ 
ards.  Early  business  proved  heavy  and  many  grades 
and  sizes  are  already  in  light  supply. 

Peaches — The  canning  of  peaches  is  in  full  swing, 
with  Tuscans  already  in  the  cans  and  Midsummers  now 
commanding  attention.  The  output  is  running  about 
as  canners  figured  earlier  in  the  season.  The  warm 
weather  experienced  the  third  week  in  August  brought 
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fruit  on  with  a  rush,  but  canners  are  having  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  caring  for  everything  offered. 

Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  has  commenced 
on  a  small  scale  in  California,  but  it  will  be  several 
weeks  before  operations  reach  their  peak  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district,  where  the  bulk  of  the  pack  is 
made.  Buyers  are  urging  early  deliveries  and  the  early 
pack  will  be  out  soon  after  being  placed  in  cans.  Solid 
Paco  tomatoes  have  not  been  quoted  generally  for  some 
time,  but  sales  have  been  reported  of  late  at  $1.60  for 
No.  21/2S  and  $5  for  No.  10s. 

Salmon — Eight  vessels  have  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  from  Alaskan  salmon  fishing  grounds  with  ap¬ 
proximately  a  half  million  cases  of  canned  salmon,  and 


several  others  are  on  their  way  from  the  Far  North. 
The  pack  has  proved  a  large  one,  but  a  large  part  of 
it  has  already  been  disposed  of  and  deliveries  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way.  Of  the  eight  vessels  that  have  ar¬ 
rived,  five  are  of  the  ueet  of  the  Alaska  Packers’  As¬ 
sociation,  two  are  of  the  fleet  of  F.  B.  Peterson  and  one 
belongs  to  the  Alaska  Salmon  Company. 

A  merger  of  fish-packing  interests  in  California  is 
planned  and  negotiations  are  under  way  which  promise 
to  bring  under  one  management  most  of  the  plants  in 
Wilmington,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego  and  Monterey. 
The  project  is  still  in  a  tentative  form,  but  negotiations 
are  declared  to  be  progressing  in  a  very  favorable 
manner. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Report  of  Pending  Merger  of  First  National  Stores,  Jewel  Tea,  and  Kroger  Denied  by 
First  National  President — Trade  Looks  for  Amalgumation  of  First  National,  Kroger,  and 
American  Stores  but  Believe  Consummation  Will  be  Deferred  Until  Conclusion  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Investigation  Into  Chain  Store  Activities — Chains  to  Meet  in 
Chicago,  Jobbers  in  Chattanooga — Louisville  Survey  Indicates  Independent  Retailer  Can¬ 
not  Solve  His  Problems  Without  Cooperation  of  Manufacturer  and  Wholesaler. 


More  MERCERS-Persistent  rumors  regarding  a  pending 
gigantic  hook-up  of  leading  chain  grocery  companies  have 
been  circulated  in  both  trade  and  financial  circles,  and 
while  these  reports  have  received  partial  denial,  there  is  still  a 
strong  belief  in  grocery  circles  that  some  such  mammoth  con¬ 
solidation  is  under  consideration. 

Reports  this  week  state  that  First  National  Stores,  Inc., 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Bakery  Company,  and  Jewel  Tea  Stores 
will  be  merged.  C.  H.  Farnsworth,  president  of  First  National 
Stores,  in  a  statement  issued  at  Boston,  said:  “There  is  not  an 
iota  of  truth  to  the  reported  merger  of  First  National  Stores, 
Jewel  Tea  and  Kroger  Grocery.  Such  an  unwarranted  story, 
moreover,  is  distinctly  unsettling  to  our  organization.” 

The  inclusion  of  Jewel  Tea  in  the  rumored  triple  consolidation 
is  discounted  in  trade  circles,  and  to  that  extent  the  official  denial 
is  accepted  at  its  face  value.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  belief 
in  well-informed  trade  and  financial  quarters  that  a  consolida¬ 
tion  involving  First  National  Stores,  Kroger,  and  American 
Stores  Company  is  more  than  a  possibility. 

With  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  probe  into  chain  store 
activities  now  in  progress,  and  with  anti-chain  interests  foster¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  the  chains  are  headed  toward  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  American  grocery  industry,  it  is  but  natural  that  chain 
store  executives  would  mark  time  in  any  consolidation  plans 
which  they  have  in  mind  while  the  present  situation  continues. 
It  is  felt  by  many,  however,  that  had  not  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  investigation  been  launched,  there  would  probably  have  been 
some  definite  developments  toward  consolidation  affecting  at 
least  two  of  the  companies  mentioned. 

Strong  banking  interests  are  behind  all  three  chains.  Bankers 
active  in  chain  grocery  financing,  particularly  those  now  domi¬ 
nating  the  affairs  of  the  Kroger  company,  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  as  strong  adherents  of  the  consolidation  method  of  build¬ 
ing  up  volume,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  important  purchases 
and  amalgamations  which  Kroger  has  put  through  during  the 
past  several  years.  First  National  Stores,  to  a  lesser  degree,  has 
been  pursuing  the  same  policy  although  both  First  National  and 
American  Stores  Company  have  added  materially  to  their  out¬ 
lets  through  the  opening  of  new  stores. 

Banking  interests  affiliated  with  chain  grocery  financing  are 
credited  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  grocery  chain  that  will 
rival,  or  exceed  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  in 
power  and  volume,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  projected  consoli¬ 
dation  involving  First  National,  Kroger,  and  American  Stores 
has  been  suggested  with  that  end  in  view. 

Numerous  operating  economies  would  be  effected  by  such  a 
consolidation  and,  of  equal  importance,  a  merged  organization 
resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  these  three  groups  would 
have  buying  power  second  to  none.  When  it  is  considered  that 
leading  specialty  manufacturers  have  been  more  than  willing 


to  co-operate  with  the  larger  distributing  systems  through  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  and  other  concessions  the  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creased  economies  in  the  purchasing  end  of  a  business  as  enor¬ 
mous  as  the  merged  buying  power  of  these  three  chains  are 
extremely  important. 

There  has  been  a  pronounced  lull  in  chain  grocery  expansion 
operations  during  the  past  several  months.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  uncertain  outlook  in  financial  circles,  but  it  is  generally 
considered  more  probable  in  trade  circles  that  chain  interests 
are  laying  back  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  probe  before  proceeding  further.  Assuming  that 
this  investigation  has  developed  anything  which  might  serve  to 
arouse  public  antagonism  to  any  practices  which  the  chains  have 
been  indulging  in,  a  huge  merger  at  this  time  would  be  poor 
policy  indeed. 

Wholesale  grocers,  canners,  and  grocery  manufacturers  alike 
are  interested  in  keeping  close  watch  of  further  developments 
in  the  projected  merger  of  the  three  chains  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned,  as  such  a  consolidation  would  have  marked  bearing  upon 
the  business  of  all  these  interests. 

Another  Co-operative  Chain — The  latest  in  the  number  of 
wholesale  grocers  invading  the  chain  store  field  is  King,  Dobbs 
&  Co.,  pioneer  wholesale  grocers  with  headquarters  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  and  branch  houses  at  many  points  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee.  The  company,  in  co-operation  with  its  retailers, 
has  organized  “Volunteer  Stores,  Inc.,”  and  will  operate  much 
along  the  lines  as  other  groups  similarly  organized  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Chains  Consider  Public — According  to  announcement  by  E.  G. 
Yonker,  president  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association,  the 
keynote  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association,  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  next  month,  will  be  improving  the  chain’s  public 
relations  activities.  Other  topics  to  come  up  include  personnel 
improvement,  survey  of  anti-chain  store  campaigns  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  compilation  of  reliable  chain  store  statistics,  a 
number  of  trade  leaders  will  speak  before  the  convention. 

National  to  Meet — The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  sectional  meeting  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sep¬ 
tember  23  and  24,  according  to  announcement  from  New  York 
headquarters.  Tentative  plans  for  the  meeting  call  for  four 
sessions,  and  the  meeting  will  take  up  problems  dealing  with 
modern  methods  of  distribution,  buying,  advertising,  accounting, 
warehousing,  etc. 

Louisville  Survey  —  Apparently,  the  Louisville  Survey  has 
already  proved  that  the  independent  retail  grocer  cannot  solve 
his  major  problems  without  the  co-operation  of  both  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  manufacturer,  reports  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
Furthermore  there  is  no  doubt,  judging  by  the  findings  now 
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available,  that  the  wholesaler  can  benefit  greatly  by  aiding  his 
retailers  to  get  the  most  from  modern  methods. 

The  survey  organization  did  some  interesting  experimenting, 
as  well  as  fact  finding.  It  induced  one  store  to  adopt  the  best 
modern  practices,  and  the  grocer  now  reports  that  he  has  had 
a  gain  of  25  per  cent  in  a  four-month  period.  Another  store 
merely  rearranged  its  stock  according  to  the  survey  plans,  and 
the  grocer  now  attributes  to  the  rearrangement  not  only  an 
increase  in  business,  but  also  a  reduction  of  his  working  force 
of  20  per  cent.  This  means  an  appreciable  increase  of  profits. 

Still  another  retailer  reports  an  increase  of  between  30  and 
40  per  cent  in  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  within  four 
months  after  rearranging  his  store  on  the  plan  of  the  model 
store  and  giving  proper  display  to  these  perishables.  This  grocer 
already  had  a  large  volume  of  business  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  his  store. 


Wholesalers  can  benefit  themselves  by  encouraging  retailers 
to  adopt  the  methods  and  improvements  recommended  by  the 
survey,  and  they  should  do  everything  they  can  to  induce  the 
manufacturers  to  modify  their  packaging  to  meet  the  new  de¬ 
mand.  The  figures  now  compiled  strongly  indicate  that  retail 
grocers  are  losing  money  on  a  great  many  low-cost  items.  The 
report  will  show  that  these  items  bought  singly  or  in  small 
purchase  lots  are  not  profitable,  although  if  sold  at  the  same 
or  lower  unit  prices,  but  in  larger  lots,  they  may  show  a  good 
profit. 

This  means  a  reorganization  of  the  packing  of  many  commodi¬ 
ties,  after  the  findings  of  the  survey  become  known,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Association.  The  demand,  they  believe,  will 
come  from  the  best  retailers,  and  the  figures  will  be  so  con¬ 
vincing  that  practically  all  retailers  in  the  industry  will  realize 
the  benefit  of  scientifically  pricing  sales  units.  For  instance,  on 
a  margin  of  20  per  cent  the  retailer  may  lose  money  in  selling 
a  great  many  ten  cent  articles.  But  these  same  articles,  on  a 
smaller  gross  margin,  can  be  made  to  show  a  nice  profit  by 
selling  them  three  for  25  cents. 

This  undoubtedly  means  that  retailers  will  demand  of  the 
wholesaler  a  modification  of  his  established  selling  units. 
Changes  of  this  kind  will  be  costly  for  the  wholesaler,  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  demand  wholesalers  should  induce  manufac¬ 
turers  to  study  the  survey  findings  and  adopt  the  proper  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  packing.  All  packing  should  be  done  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  where  it  can  be  accomplished  at  lowest  cost.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  should  be  advised  that  the  change  is  coming  and  that  it  will 
affect  practically  all  low  cost  items.  It  is  a  subject  that  deserves 
the  thought  of  wholesalers  now. 

Causes  of  Failure — The  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  finds  that  two  causes  for  failure  and  losses  loom  out  of 
the  Louisville  Survey  and  the  other  investigations  made  by  the 
Depai'tment  of  Commerce.  One  is  easy  credit  on  the  part  of 
wholesalers,  and  the  other  is  a  large  percentage  of  small,  money¬ 
losing  orders. 

In  Louisville  an  examination  of  liabilities  of  grocers  who  had 
failed  and  had  gone  through  the  courts  showed  that  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  creditors  is  an  important  cause  of  retail  failure.  One 
grocer  had  failed  who  owed  more  than  fifty  creditors,  most  of 
them  wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  and  another  failed  owing 
moi-e  than  forty  creditors,  among  them  wholesale  grocers  whose 
losses  ranged  between  $400  and  $500  each. 

One  retailer  was  in  a  financial  condition  that  made  him  a 
prospective  failure,  and  it  appeared  to  be  impossible  for  him  to 
pull  through.  For  this  reason  his  affairs  were  studied.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  failed  in  another  line  of  business  and  had  a  bad 
payment  record  in  the  grocery  business,  with  bills  to  whole¬ 
salers  from  30  to  60  days  overdue,  he  was  still  being  sold  goods 
on  credit. 

It  was  found  that  some  wholesalers  refused  to  extend  credit 
in  a  lax  manner,  but  those  who  extend  credit  to  everyone  simply 
demoralize  their  industry  besides  piling  up  losses  for  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  orders,  it  was  found  that  a  typical  wholesale 
grocery  house  in  the  middle  west  handled  3,039  orders  during 
1928,  and  the  department  has  analyzed  the  volume  as  follows: 


Number  of  Orders 

P.  C.  of  Total  No. 

709 

23.3 

1,475 

48.5 

562 

18.5 

245 

8.1 

48 

1.6 

Value  of  Orders 
Less  than  $5 
$5  to  $25 
$25  to  $50 
$50  to  $100 
$100  and  more 

As  to  the  items  per  order,  it  was  found  that  1,943  orders 
called  for  less  than  six  items,  and  that  these  orders  were  63.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  There  were  1,019  orders,  or  33.6 
per  cent  of  the  total,  calling  for  from  7  to  17  items  and  only 
77  orders,  or  2.5  per  cent,  calling  for  more  than  17  items. 

The  Association  declares  that  “we  do  not  have  to  go  further 
to  find  two  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
business.  Lax  and  easy  credit  is  a  curse  to  both  the  whole¬ 


saler  and  the  inefficient  retailer,  and  it  is  unpardonable.  The 
small  unprofitable  order  causes  a  costly  leak  in  any  business. 
It  can  be  readily  corrected  as  soon  as  the  retailer  is  made  to 
understand  his  proper  part  in  distribution. 

“In  talking  with  many  wholesalers  we  find  that  the  cause  of 
both  these  uneconomic  faults  is  a  desire  to  get  ahead  of  compe¬ 
tition.  But  here  is  what  a  very  successful  wholesaler  says: — 
‘I  pay  no  attention  to  my  competitors  because  I  am  so  busy 
studying  and  educating  my  retail  accounts.  In  considering 
credits  we  are  as  careful  with  our  merchandise  as  we  are  with 
our  cash  money.  A  retailer  cannot  buy  from  us  unless  he  knows 
his  business  and  has  the  money  to  pay  promptly  for  his  goods. 
And  we  won’t  take  an  order  for  less  than  $25  worth  of  goods. 
All  of  our  customers  understand  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  as 
well  as  ours  to  place  orders  that  can  be  handled  economically. 
We  are  content  to  take  all  of  the  profitable  business  we  can  find, 
and  we  are  well  satisfied  to  have  our  competitox’s  have  the  poor 
credits  and  the  unprofitable  orders.’  ” 

SOME  FUNDAMENTALS  IN  SELLING 

By  Frank  C.  Rand,  President  International  Shoe 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  August  Executive  Service  Bulletin  of  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Life  Insurance  Company. 


ONE  of  the  first  requirements  of  effective  sales  ad¬ 
ministration  is  to  secure  the  right  type  of  sales¬ 
men,  men  of  character,  ability  and  energy.  Ar¬ 
ticles  possessing  unusual  merit  are  often  lost  in  highly 
competitive  markets  because  they  are  not  introduced 
by  capable  salesmanship,  and  no  company  can  afford 
to  disregard  or  neglect  the  quality  of  its  sales  force. 
Business  and  business  management  have  learned  from 
experience  that  inefficient  represenatives  do  not  develop 
satisfactory  territories.  This  point  is  made  clear  in  our 
own  experience,  where  several  branches  of  our  business 
are  sending  salesmen  into  identically  the  same  terri¬ 
tories.  The  strong  and  efficient  man  gets  results ;  the 
weak  and  inefficient  man  meets  or  finds  conditions 
which  he  cannot,  or  does  not,  overcome.  The  result,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  success,  on  the  other  hand  failure  and 
excuses.  Our  great  manufacturers  and  merchants  have 
become  great  because  they  have  learned  to  sell  what 
they  make.  (Boldface  is  ours.) 

The  next  step  after  securing  and  organizing  an  effi¬ 
cient  sales  force  is  to  give  that  sales  force  merchandise 
of  sound  value  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance,  and  well  adapted  to  public  demand. 

Continued  Quality 

The  permanency  of  a  mercantile  institution,  in  my 
judgment,  rests  very  largely  on  the  continued  quality 
of  its  merchandise.  I  am  referring  not  to  appearance, 
but  to  the  basic  parts  that  differentiate  between  false 
and  sound  values.  I  would  much  prefer  to  sell  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  better  than  it  is.  The  quality  and 
character  of  the  products  of  our  great  institutions 
often,  if  not  invariably,  reflect  the  quality  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  who  make  those  products. 

The  sales  manager  should  be  an  experienced  man  in 
distribution,  a  master  salesman  who  can  help  his  sales¬ 
men  in  difficult  situations,  encourage  them  to  surmount 
obstacles  and  properly  appraise  their  work,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Salesmen  cannot  be  directed  by  inflexible 
rules  and  regulations.  The  strong  sales  manager 
studies  individual  characteristics  of  his  men,  learns 
something  about  their  home  life  and  family,  and  uses 
this  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  salesmen  and  the 
house. 
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Salesmen  Individual  Units 

Experienced  supervision  develops  independence  of 
action,  an  essential  requisite,  for  salesmen  must  neces¬ 
sarily  act  as  individual  units.  Sales  forces  are  not 
made  up  of  links  that  are  joined  together  as  are  factory 
and  office  organizations.  Since  the  salesmen  are  widely 
separated  in  their  different  territories,  and  each  mazi 
acting  on  his  own  initiative,  there  must  be  a  directing 
force  at  headquarters  to  guide  and  direct  and  inspire 
the  salesman  to  get  the  best  results  possible  from  his 
owm  efforts.  Then,  too,  such  supervision  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  salesman  may  realize  that  his  work 
is  being  carefully  checked ;  that  successful  work  will  be 
appreciated,  while  indifferent  work  will  be  censured  and 
not  tolerated.  One  of  the  big  things  in  selecting  sales¬ 
men  is  to  employ  men  who  can  control  themselves,  for 
self-control  and  self-reliance  help  to  develop  strong 
men  w’ho  do  things  worth  while. 

Salesmen  and  Production 

The  director  of  sales  should  not  only  know  how  to  sell 
goods,  but  he  must  also  be  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  production  and  the  essential  factors  in  his  factory 
methods.  I  have  found  that  salesmen  profit  greatly 
from  visits  to  factories,  where  small  groups  are  taken 
and  given  helpful  instructions  in  intricate  factory  op¬ 
erations.  The  result  is  that  they  go  into  their  terri¬ 
tories  doubly  armed  with  faith  and  knowledge. 

Overhead  expenses  become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  what 
we  sell,  just  as  definitely  as  the  cost  of  the  materials 
that  enter  into  a  given  product.  Careful  supervision  of 
this  important  factor  of  business  is  very  essential  if  we 
are  to  get  the  best  in  our  sales  administration ;  for  all 
of  us  realize  that  as  our  price  gets  higher  sales  resist¬ 
ance  is  increased ;  and  as  we  get  our  costs  down  lower 
and  are  able  to  make  more  attractive  prices  sales  resist¬ 
ance  correspondingly  declines.  Therefore,  a  company 
which  maintains  a  low  overhead  cost  is  adding  great 
strength  to  its  sales  force  and  is  making  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  that  force  easier  and  better. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  ten  men  of  average  in¬ 
telligence  were  sitting  at  their  desks  and  each  of  them 
was  asked  to  write  down  the  attributes  of  success,  pos¬ 
sibly  all  of  them  would  write  about  the  same  thing,  in¬ 
tegrity,  energy,  courage,  courtesy,  service,  etc.  If 
these  common  attributes  are  so  well  known,  why  is  it 
then  that  so  few'  men  succeed?  There  may  be  many 
answers  to  this  question,  but  it  is  not  because  we  do 
not  know  the  things  that  make  for  success ;  but,  know¬ 
ing  them,  we  do  not  have  the  courage  and  strength  and 
determination  to  stick  to  them  after  we  have  written 
them  down. 

Knowing  the  Territory 

Effective  sales  management  must  keep  itself  posted 
about  the  territories  that  are  covered,  and  must  be  able 
with  this  information  to  support  the  faltering  salesman 
and  encourage  the  successful  one. 

The  successful  sales  manager  must  win  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  of  the  men  he  controls.  These  men 
necessarily  cannot  be  directed  by  personal  contact  or  by 
daily  observation;  their  w’ork  must  be  judged  by  the 
volume  and  character  of  orders  sent  in,  and  it  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  helpful  factor  in  a  salesman’s  life  if  he  feels 
that  he  is  under  the  direction  of  a  man  w'ho  knows  what 
he  is  doing  and  shoots  straight  at  all  times. 

Sales  effectiveness  is  greatly  increased  when  the  en¬ 
tire  sales  force  realizes  that  its  company  is  sticking  to 
fixed  policies  and  that  those  policies  cannot  be  broken 
down.  In  other  words,  certain  important  things  are  so 


definitely  fixed  that  time  is  not  wasted  in  fruitless  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them. 

I  believe  that  salesmen  should  be  brought  together 
at  headquarters  at  least  twice  each  year.  Such  gather¬ 
ings  bring  the  men  closer  together  for  the  study  of 
their  wares,  for  a  discussion  of  their  personal  problems 
and  for  a  broader  consideration  and  appreciation  of  the 
business  as  a  whole  without  regard  to  any  given  terri¬ 
tory.  In  these  meetings  salesmen  can  be  taught  that 
business  is  not  a  sordid  thing,  but  that  it  is  striving 
for  ideals  of  service  that  reach  up  and  beyond  the  mere 
making  of  money. 

NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 
TO  MEET 

The  fall  meeting  of  this  Association  wdll  be  held  at 
10  o’clock  A.  M.,  September  9th,  at  the  home  town  of 
our  President,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Several  matters  of  importance  to  the  industry  will  be 
presented  for  discussion  and  decision  at  this  meeting, 
and  every  member  is  urged  to  be  present. 

President  Babcock  extends  a  special  invitation  to 
everyone  to  be  his  guest  that  day  and  visit  his  new 
plant,  which,  he  states,  is  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  in  the  world. 

He  writes:  “Those  arriving  early  Monday  morning 
at  Lyons  or  New'ark  will  be  met  by  automobiles.  Break¬ 
fast  will  be  served  by  us  in  our  office  dining  room. 
Luncheon  will  also  be  served  in  the  ball  room  and  the 
inspection  of  plants  and  cabbage  fields  will  take  place 
in  the  afternoon.’’ 

Hence,  everyone  who  will  arrive  Monday  morning, 
September  8th,  should  notify  President  Babcock, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 

ROY  IRONS,  Secretary. 


For  maintaining 
high  sanitary  standards 

""pO  maintain  a  spotless  plant;  to  insure  the 
purity  of  your  product,  use  Oakite  materi¬ 
als  and  methods  for  every  cannery  cleaning 
job. 

Then  you  can  be  certain  that  every  piece  of 
equipment,  every  foot  of  floor  and  wall  space 
is  free  from  dirt  and  grime.  Vats,  pipe  lines, 
conveying  and  filling  machinery,  jars,  cans, 
bottles,  mixers,  knives,  cloths,  floors,  walls, 
windows,  paintwork,  etc. —  all  respond  read¬ 
ily  to  economical,  speedy  Oakite  cleaning. 
“Oakite  in  the  Food  Industry”  tells  how  to 
keep  product  and  plant  sanitary  and  safe  at 
a  fraction  of  the  usual  cost.  Let  us  send  you 
a  copy.  No  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Industrial  QeaningMaieriitlsmd  Methods 
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Rojits 


Inside  every  % 

i  Del  Monte  can -a  i 
y  Quality  that  builds 
\  business/ 

M  Outside -a  label 
yk  that  millions  of 
\  women  identify 
\  with  the  world’s 
\  finest  canned 
\  foods  / 


Cut  Your  Costs  and  Build  Profits 


A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 


pRODUCES  absolute  processing  uniformity. 
Cooks  and  cools  every  can  exactly  as  you 
want  it.  Cans  under  pressure  all  the  way. 


^UR  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your  plant  and 
prepare  a  complete  proposal  showing  just  what 
your  saving  and  gain  will  be.  The  A-B  one  man 
system  quickly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  information. 


Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief — swells,  uneven 
cooking,  stack  burning,  high  costs — when 
you  install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 


Sprague -Sells  corporation 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 


Chicago,  Ill 


308  W.  Washington  St, 


If  it’s  Used  in  a  Cannery  Sprague-Sells  It ! 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

f  I  rnK  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
oales  UJtices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  is  a  saving  gracs  in  a  smnss  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bailor  manlally, 
phyaloally— and  finanelally 
Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
^  All  ara  walooma. 


A  HOMER 

Teacher — Willie,  will  you  give  a  sentence  using  the 
words  deduct,  defense,  defeat  and  detail  ? 

Willie  (after  some  hesitation) — De  duck  jumped  over 
de  fence,  de  feet  before  de  tail. 


The  old  man  didn’t  help  his  wife  into  the  auto  and 
she  said: 

“You  are  not  so  gallant  as  when  I  was  a  gal.” 

He  replied:  “Well,  you  aren’t  so  buoyant  as  when  I 
was  a  boy.” 


EXPLAINED 

Alonzo — Why  do  girls  kiss  each  other  and  men  do 
not? 

Gertrude — Because  girls  have  nothing  better  to  kiss 
and  men  have. 


“Man,  ef  Ah  have  no  mo’  brains  dan  what  yo’  got, 
Ah’d— ” 

“Hesh  up,  boy !  Ef  yo’  brains  was  dynamite,  and  dey 
doubled  ever’  second  fo’  a  hunnerd  yeahs  an  den 
sploded,  dey  wouldn’t  blow  yo’  hat  off  on  a  windy  day.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

ANTIQUE 

He — This  dining-room  table  goes  back  to  Louis  XIV. 
She — That’s  nothing.  My  w'hole  sitting-room  set 
goes  back  to  Sears-Roebuck  on  the  fifteenth. 


“McTab  is  a  resourceful  old  Scotchman.” 

“What  has  he  done  now  ?” 

“The  doctor  told  him  he  had  sugar  in  his  tears,  and 
now  every  morning  he  cries  over  his  corn  flakes.” 


DON’T  TAKE  THIS  HOME 

Hubby — It’s  queer,  but  the  biggest  idiots  seem  to 
marry  the  prettiest  women. 

Wifey — Now  you’re  trying  to  flatter  me. 

AGREED 

“You  looked  foolish  the  night  you  proposed  to  me,” 
reminisced  Mrs.  Spratt. 

“I  could  never  deceive  you,  could  I,  darling?”  her 
husband  agreed. 


REASON  ENOUGH 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  moonlight.  “And,” 
said  the  girl  bravely,  “if  poverty  comes  we  will  face  it 
together.” 

“Ah,  dearest,”  he  replied,  “the  mere  sight  of  your 
face  would  scare  the  wolf  away.” 

And  now  he’s  wondering  why  she  returned  the  ring. 


Stranger — Do  you  have  to  see  a  doctor  before  you  get 
liquor  in  this  town? 

Native— No,  afterward. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS.  Certified,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Baeon  &  Co.,  Chicaso. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastea  and  Game.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DeTicaa. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


baskets.  Picking. 

Plantera  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach,  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  Sec  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Bcrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

New-Way  Cang.  Mach,  (^o.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

F.dw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  M»TERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kiads. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  StenciU. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Tne.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mff-  Ot.,  BreHwi.  N.  T. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKRRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Coro  Mixers  and  AgiUtors.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
o'  If-. Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinciair*Seott  Co.,  Baltimoro. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Coro.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (far  Cans,  Capa,  ate.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machinea.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinary. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers'  Time  Checks.  Sae  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilera  and  Enginaa 
Enamel-Lined  Kettlas.  See  Tanka. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wie. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salens,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  far  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Ceoker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machinea. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Pressee.  See  Cider  Makers'  Machinery. 
Gasoline  FirepoU.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

"’““Kgs'- 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Garners  wd  ^nveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  ^m  H^kera. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mcny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pm  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners'. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salens,  N-  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous.  , 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  SUmpers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

EMw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sinrlair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Pifters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
I^aling  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chi.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co..  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
tanks.  Metel. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

tanks.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
TMters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


M-LiAlEi. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co..  Pittsburgh. 
Melingrifflth  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

.4.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Siieed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Gradinf 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
piercent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily^taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 


The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


